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Organization, Administrative Procedures and 
Instructional Methods in Army 
Service Schools 


THOMAS R. PALFREY 


tion and instructional methods of Army service schools, I have 
taken it for granted that your primary interest is that of evaluating 
military training in terms of academic credit. The problem is of chief 
concern to admissions officers, registrars and committees on advanced 
standing. I trust you will pardon me, however, for taking this oppor- 
tunity to make certain remarks and recommendations as to matters 
which concern more particularly the instructional officers of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

It sometimes comes as a surprise, particularly to educators who have 
gone into the service with no previous military experience, to find that 
the services are essentially educational institutions, and that military 
training is a continuous educational process from induction to dis- 
charge. The Armed Forces are engaged in instructional work at every 
level from the elementary school (as in the Special Training Program 
for illiterates) to post-doctoral research. 

For a number of rather obvious reasons, military instruction must be 
not only more practical, but also more methodical, more effective, 
more frequently evaluated, and above all faster than academic instruc- 
tion. It must be more methodical because of the relatively inexpe- 
rienced instructional personnel available—at least initially—and be- 
cause of the wide spread between the intelligence quotients of the 
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learners. It must be more frequently evaluated because of the ever 
changing techniques of modern warfare, the constant improvements 
in arms and equipment, the frequent changes in theater and in the 
tactics and temper of the enemy, but even more because of the neces- 
sity of insuring demonstrable mastery before the knowledge acquired 
is to be used. It must be more effective because the trainee who has 
not learned is apt to become a casualty, and the officer or non-com- 
missioned officer who has failed to teach is apt to be destroyed along 
with his failures. Parenthetically, the imperfectly prepared academic 
product may not even be discovered for a decade or more, at which 
time the instructor may be either retired or buried; in either case it is 
then too late to improve him or bring him to task. Lastly, military in- 
struction must be faster and more intensive, because time is of the 
very essence in war. 

Three factors have contributed notably to the development and im- 
provement of military instruction during the present war: first, the 
long experience and the prestige acquired by certain of the older sery- 
ice schools such as the Command and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, the Artillery School at Fort Sill, the Infantry School at 
Fort Benning and a score of others; secondly, the multiplication and 
expansion of service schools of all types after Pearl Harbor; and 
thirdly, the utilization of large numbers of professional educators 
throughout the services, not only as instructors but also in planning 
and supervisory capacities. 

No purpose would be served by discussing educational programs 
such as the Army Specialized Training Program and the College 
Training Program, in which the services have taken over all or a por- 
tion of the civilian educational institution’s facilities and in which the 
instruction is carried on by the regular academic faculty on a contrac- 
tual basis. In spite of considerable differences between these curricula 
and those followed by civilian students on the same campuses, the 
type of instruction and the subjects taught follow so nearly the tradi- 
tional academic pattern that there should be little or no difficulty in 
evaluating this work in terms of credit hours. 

The general, special and technical service schools will present 
greater difficulty, partly because they are unfamiliar, and partly also 
because their organization, subject matter and instructional procedures 
are in fact quite different from normal academic patterns. There are 
schools for potential non-commissioned officers and technicians con- 
ducted in camps, in factories and in trade schools. There are schools 
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for officer candidates in all the arms and services, some of which are 
conducted in military installations and some in educational institu- 
tions. There are schools for officers of all ranks and established in all 

es of installations from salvaged CCC barracks on isolated posts in 
the field to the most sumptuous of our collegiate-gothic graduate 
schools. Prerequisites for entrance may be based upon age, rank, edu- 
cational attainments, natural aptitudes, military or civilian experience, 
or merely availability for detail to school at a particular time. The 
courses may run from two weeks to four months or more. The sub- 
jects themselves may correspond, even in the same service school, to 
those taught at levels from the elementary school through college. 

To complicate further the task of your committee which, I under- 
stand, is to compile a list of all service schools and to evaluate their 
training programs in academic credit hours, it must be borne in mind 
that successive courses at the same school may differ materially due to 
changes in emphasis or the introduction of new subject matter. Any 
systematic evaluation of credits to be granted for completion of a cer- 
tain course must therefore take into account the organization of the 
course at a specific time. 

But regardless of the type of school or the source and character of 
its trainees, most of the service schools have much in common, and 
incidentally owe a great deal to the Infantry School. For the purpose 
of simplification, I shall deal with features common to most, if not 
all, of these schools, whether they are intended primarily for enlisted 
technicians, for officer candidates, or for officers. 

First an explanation as to the direction, supervision and organiza- 
tion of these schools. In the Army Service Forces, a service school 
operates under the nominal control of the chief or director of the 
technical or administrative service, who in turn delegates staff super- 
vision to his training division or branch. This staff supervision in- 
cludes formulation of training doctrine, construction of the curricu- 
lum, establishment of student quotas and criteria of selection, selection 
of the commandant and indirectly through him selection of instruc- 
tional personnel, and conduct of technical training inspections. As the 
initial authority to establish the school and final approval of the pro- 
posed curriculum is vested in the Director of Military Training, 
Army Service Forces, or his counterpart in Army Ground Forces and 
Army Air Forces, officers on his staff, as well as officers on the staff 
of the chief or director of the service concerned, make periodical tech- 
nical training inspections to insure maintenance of prescribed meth- 
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ods and standards, and adequate coverage of the approved curriculum, 

In its organization the typical service school resembles the college 
rather closely. The personnel is divided into two divisions: the admin- 
istrative staff which handles service and supply, or the housekeeping 
activities; and the instructional division, or faculty proper, which con- 
sists of various ‘‘academic’’ departments, plus a quasi-academic de- 
partment called Operations which performs many functions normally 
carried on by administrative and service departments in civilian 
institutions. The Operations Department is charged with the follow- 
ing matters: preparation of schedules; allocation of facilities, matériel 
and personnel to instructional departments; publication of training 
literature; preparation of visual training aids; preparation of examina- 
tions and supervision of their tabulation and analysis; maintenance of 
student records and reports; and in some schools the selection, 
training and supervision of instructional personnel, although this is 
nominally the duty of the Assistant Commandant or the Director of 
Training. In other words, the Operations Department includes func- 
tions which in academic institutions are carried on in part by the 
various instructional departments, and in part by the dean of the 
college, the registrar, the bursar, the department of buildings and 
grounds, the University press, the bookstore, and even the University 
library. 

Although the service school may resemble a college or university 
in its administrative organization, its methods and procedures differ 
in several important respects from normal academic practice. The fac- 
tors which bring about these divergences from the academic pattern 
are those I have mentioned before, namely, the initial lack of trained 
and experienced instructional personnel; the uneven preparation, ex- 
perience and ability of the trainees; the absolute necessity for turning 
out a dependable and uniformly trained product; the importance of 
gauging the quality of the product before it is put to use; economy in 
the employment of personnel, facilities, equipment and time; and 
above all Aaste, without sacrifice of effectiveness, in the instructional 
process. 

Army procedures as to selection, training and supervision of instruc- 
tional personnel differ widely from the academic pattern. At the be- 
ginning of the present war, service school instructors were selected 
from among officers and non-commissioned officers naturally desig- 
nated by appropriate personality traits and by previous military train- 
ing or by experience in civilian educational work. Later on, as properly 
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trained personnel became available, preference has been given more 
and more to recent graduates of refresher or advanced courses who 
have returned to the service school from field duty. The practices of 
rotating faculty between field, school and staff duty and of shifting 
instructors from one course to another, and the presence of personnel 
with field experience in both student body and faculty, have done 
much to stimulate professional growth and to provide incentive to 
frequent revision of curricula and course material. 

Unlike the practice in academic institutions where mere possession 
of certain degrees is the open sesame to the classroom and a tacit 
guarantee of adequate instructional ability, service school practice 
usually requires an instructor training course, even of recent graduates 
and of officers with field experience behind them. Such a course may 
include study of the manuals and films on military instruction, con- 
ferences on instructional methods, observation of more experienced 
instructors, preparation of revised course syllabi and individual lesson 
plans, and lastly a demonstrational lecture to a group of the prospec- 
tive instructor's own colleagues, followed by a constructive critique of 
his performance. 

Still more foreign to academic practice is the Army’s insistence 
upon supervision of instruction. In addition to the periodic technical 
training inspections conducted by the Director of Military Training, 
Army Service Forces, or his counterpart in AGF or AAF, and those 
made by the training branch of the arm or service concerned, frequent 
routine visitations of classes are made by the commandant, assistant 
commandant, director of training and department heads. Further- 
more, instructors are not only permitted, but encouraged—and in 
some cases reguired—to visit their colleagues’ courses. New instruc- 
tors visit the classes of more experienced instructors as a part of their 
training, while older faculty members may visit the classes of others 
either in order to integrate their instruction with other subjects or 
courses more effectively, or else to prepare themselves in an additional 
field. 

One of the most conspicuous features of Army instruction is the 
extensive use of visual training aids. The normal training program 
leaves so little time for study—usually an hour for each hour of con- 
tact instruction, as in the college training programs,—that much of 
the learning process must be accomplished in the classroom. Further- 
more, the desirability of standardizing instruction, and the fact that 
visualization aids both comprehension and retention, have contributed 
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to the wide and imaginative use of visual training aids of all types. 
These include large placard outlines of the lectures and corresponding 
mimeographed lesson outlines suitably arranged for writing in lecture 
notes; charts, graphs, diagrams, maps and models; photographs, slides, 
film strips, and films with and without sound tracks; specially pre- 
pared training texts; indoor and outdoor demonstrations; and finally, 
application and participation. Working from course syllabi, lesson 
outlines and suggestions made by the various instructors, the person- 
nel charged with the planning and preparation of these training aids 
afe able, by reason of their technical training and experience, to work 
out methods of visualizing course materials far more effectively than 
members of the instructional staff themselves. 

When it comes to evaluating hours of military instruction in terms 
of academic credits, it is to be anticipated that objections will be raised 
to equating hour for hour, on the score that the service schools do not 
require two hours of study for one hour of classroom instruction. 

Leaving aside the question as to whether this traditional two for 
one is not a pious hope or an academic fiction rather than a realistic 
measure of time actually and effectively spent, there are two con- 
siderations which should be taken into account. First, the contact 
hours of instruction in the service school are apt to be more effectively 
employed for the reasons enumerated above; and second, the allotted 
study hours are supervised with the same care as other portions of 
the program. 

Examination procedures differ radically from the usual practice 
in civilian institutions. As a rule, examinations are prepared from 
the course outlines by a board or by groups of instructors rather than 
by individuals, and the examination papers are graded by groups 
rather than by individuals. Scores or grades in various sections and 
courses are used not only to determine the final rank of the students, 
but also to evaluate the effectiveness of instructional methods and 
personnel. 

The Operations Department is of particular interest because it 
combines services and functions that are carried on in civilian institu- 
tions in part by service departments and administrative offices, and 
in part by instructional departments. The combination has certain 
advantages not only in the economies which may be realized by 
pooling the use of facilities, equipment and personnel, but also in 
relieving the faculty of administrative or even service functions, by 
making available to them specialized personnel whose advice, statis- 
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tical information and technical matériel and services may contribute 
much to increasing the effectiveness of instruction. 

As the service schools have borrowed and adapted to their purpose 
organization, methods and personnel from civilian educational in- 
stitutions, the latter might profitably reclaim and utilize their own, 
and capitalize on experience in instructional procedures that may 
be the more valid for having been developed on a large scale and 
particularly under circumstances favorable to rapid change. 

The generation of students who will return to the colleges from 
the service is quite likely to be in a greater hurry, more serious of 
purpose, more critical of content and method, and more impatient 
with poor instruction and lack of organization. In anticipation of the 
demands of a new type of student, it might be well to utilize the 
period between the reduction of the college training programs and 
the return of the demobilized in considering changes in the educa- 
tional status quo ante. 

Even at the risk of being accused of wishing to standardize, mecha- 
nize or militarize higher education, I would recommend that some 
consideration be given to the following, to the end that academic | 
institutions may derive such profit as may be possible from the ex- 
perience of the service schools: 

1. The organization of an all-university visual aids department. 
2. Investigation of the increase in effectiveness of instruction, and 
the economies in personnel and equipment, which might be ef- 
fected by establishing an all-university service department similar 
to the service school’s operations department. 
. Inauguration of systematic supervision of instruction. 
. The establishment of a general examining board. 
. Insistence upon systematic planning of all courses. 
. Some attempt to devise an instructor training course, particularly 
for the inexperienced instructor. 
7. The increase in the normal study program from fifteen or sixteen 
hours to perhaps twenty hours. 
8. Exploration of the possibility of inaugurating some sort of super- 
vised study at the freshman-sophomore level. 
9. Visits to a number of typical service schools by instructional as 
well as administrative personnel. 
10. The selection, as prospective additions or replacements to facul- 
ties, of personnel who have had instructional or administrative 
experience in Army service schools. 
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The Navy Education Program 
and Academic Credit 
EARL J. MCGRATH 


HE NAVY DEPARTMENT conducts a number of educational pro- 
T grams varying widely in content, duration, essential prerequisite 
training, and value measured in terms of the instruction customarily 
offered by high schools and colleges. Some of this instruction is given 
in established academic institutions by regular faculty members under 
circumstances differing little from those which prevail during peace- 
time. The V-12 program is one illustration of such instruction. Since 
the member institutions of this association provide this instruction 
and are therefore familiar with the problems of accreditation incident 
thereto, it will not be discussed here. 

Other programs of instruction which parallel less closely the usual 
work of academic institutions are conducted in the specialized service 
schools of the Navy. Many of these courses do, however, contain 
elements in common with the programs of high schools and colleges, 
especially those which offer technical or engineering courses. These 
service schools are attended by naval personnel who have already com- 
pleted basic recruit training and are being prepared to engage in 
specialized naval activities. Curricula vary in length from several 
weeks to many months, and in content from the simplest mechanical 
operations like mixing dough in the Cooks and Bakers school to the 
complicated mathematics involved in advanced radio theory. Several 
hundred such courses have been attended by the enlisted men and 
women of the Navy. In addition to the technical courses of the 
service schools, operational training is conducted in the fleet and 
at shore stations. The activities of the amphibious training command 
are an example of such training. This organization prepares men for 
the intricate and exacting operations of amphibious warfare. Much 
of such training is concerned with physical activities, such as landing 
vessels under a variety of shore conditions, but these programs also 
contain elements of academic instruction. The great variety of these 
technical programs makes it difficult to classify them and describe 
them in terms of the usual academic instruction offered by high 
schools and colleges. The Navy Department is however, now pre- 
paring curricular descriptions of all service school courses for the 
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use of academic agencies and employers who may want more in- 
formation than is at present available. 

The Navy Department also conducts an off-duty education program 
including two general types of instruction. The first of these depends 
upon correspondence and self-teaching materials furnished to the 
Navy Department through the Armed Forces Institute. These re- 
sources provide a broad program of courses and a variety of textbook 
materials of superior quality. More than thirty thousand Navy men 
and women have enrolled for the correspondence courses offered by 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, and the number increases 
at the rate of several thousand per month. Since an Army officer will 
describe the program of the Institute at a later session, it will suffice 
at this point to note the participation of the Navy Department in 
the facilities of this agency. 

The Navy also conducts a program of classroom instruction on 
ships and bases throughout the world wherever a sufficiently large 
number of Naval personnel is stationed to justify the organization 
of classes. This program, operated through the Educational Services 
Section of the Training Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, and 
conducted largely by officers who were formerly members of the 
academic profession, provides a comprehensive variety of high school 
and college courses, taught in regular classes. These courses include 
subject matter commonly offered in similar instruction in established 
academic institutions. The range of subject matter requested by naval 
personnel is somewhat narrower than that in high schools and col- 
leges, for the courses offered reflect the current interest of military 
personnel in technical and scientific subjects such as mathematics, 
physics, and mechanical drawing. The selections of navy men and 
women reveal, however, that there also continues to be a vital interest 
in the so-called liberal subjects. Foreign languages, English, history, 
painting, and music appreciation have attracted thousands of students. 
All courses in this classroom program were formed at the request of 
students and they are taught by volunteer instructors. 

Of the 130 officers who organize and supervise the program at 
naval stations throughout the allied world, twenty-five per cent hold 
the Ph.D., and fifty per cent the Masters’ degrees, and many others 
have specialized professional degrees in such fields as engineer- 
ing and the law. In academic preparation and in teaching experi- 
ence these education officers compare favorably with the members 
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of the average college faculty. Abundant evidence of the value of 
this classroom program is to be found in the statements of officers 
who command the ships and stations where classes have been or- 
ganized. But the most convincing evidence of its value is the fact 
that between sixty and seventy thousand men and women have enrolled 
in off-duty classes during the past year. 

Two other branches of the military service under the administration 
of the Secretary of the Navy should be referred to, though they are 
not under the jurisdiction of the Training Division. The Marine 
Corps Institute, established in 1920, offers a rich program of general 
and technical courses largely at the high school level. Over 25,000 
Marines are now taking advantage of such instruction, and many 
have already received high school diplomas on the basis of work 
completed through the facilities of this institution. The Coast Guard 
Institute, established at New London, Connecticut in 1929, likewise 
offers many technical and general courses at the high school level in 
which approximately 30,000 students are enrolled. Under normal cir- 
cumstances, the men who pursue courses through these Institutes do 
so principally for the purpose of advancement in the service. During 
wartime, however, many students are interested in receiving academic 
credit from an educational institution for these Institute courses in 
the hope that they may be able to use this credit in satisfying require- 
ments in educational institutions after the war. Those who have 
responsibility for the evaluation and accreditation of military educa- 
tion will be rewarded by a careful examination of both of these 
excellent programs. 

The variety of specialized training and off-duty education offered 
in the various military services indicates that institutions of secondary 
and higher education will be faced by unprecedented problems of 
educational evaluation in the post-war period, for never before in 
their history will they have had such a miscellaneous student body 
as will return to them from the military services. The foregoing brief 
description of some programs of in-service education reveals the 
widely varied background these students will have had. In addition 
to this more or less formal training thousands of veterans will return 
with a knowledge of foreign languages, an understanding of other 
cultures, and a maturity of outlook on life totally different from that 
of the usual high school or college student. Under prevailing academic 
standards many of these experiences will be of unquestionable value, 
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but the determination of their actual worth will require unusual pro- 
cedures of evaluation. 

The Navy Department has frequently been requested to set an 
educational value upon courses completed by service men in their 
military training, or in off-duty classes. This request grows out of a 
desire on the part of men in the service to anticipate some of the 
requirements for diplomas and degrees before they return to civilian 
life. The willingness of the Navy Department to assist such ambitious 
young persons is evidenced by the establishment of an off-duty edu- 
cation program. But the Navy Department has consistently and firmly 
refused either to grant, or to recommend, academic credit for in- 
service education. The following statement of Vice-Admiral Randall 
Jacobs to President George F. Zook of the American Council on 
Education, sets forth the position of the Navy Department with 
regard to the evaluation of in-service education: 





It is the policy of the Navy Department neither to give, nor to recom- 
mend, academic credit for courses completed during Naval service. The 
Navy Department does not award degrees or diplomas, This function 
is performed by the colleges and secondary schools of the country. The 
Navy Department believes, therefore, that these institutions should 
assume responsibility for appraising educational programs for which 
academic credit is to be awarded. 


The Navy Department has been guided by several considerations 
in taking this position. As pointed out in Admiral Jacobs’ letter, 
military organizations are not charged with responsibility for award- 
ing diplomas and degrees. This responsibility, society has placed upon 
secondary schools and colleges. Since the faculties of these institutions 
must assume responsibility for determining who shall receive such 
academic distinctions, they also must determine the content of courses 
upon which they are based. This responsibility cannot properly be 
delegated to outside agencies, such as military organizations, which 
are not primarily concerned with education. 

It is sometimes pointed out that since many officers concerned with 
the training of military personnel are members of the academic pro- 
fession, they are competent to appraise military education in terms 
of the standards of academic institutions. This is true, for military 
training programs have absorbed hundreds of educators as commis- 
sioned officers serving for the duration. But as officers they are con- 
cerned primarily with military education, and such evaluation of this 
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education as they are called upon to make, has no relationship to the 
objectives of high school and college instruction. The end of military 
education is military efficiency. Regardless of the competence of these 
officers to make educational appraisals they cannot properly set, nor 
can they interpret, the standards of academic institutions, or organize 
in-service education to meet these standards. The fact that in many 
instances training programs and courses offered in academic institu- 
tions have elements in common is a coincidence which does not deny 
the principle under discussion. 

But from the point of view of academic institutions there are more 
fundamental reasons for the policy of the Navy Department. The 
value of an educative experience can only be determined after the 
total educational program of which it is a part has been determined. 
Until the student’s goal has been decided upon, it is impossible to 
decide whether or not a particular course will assist him toward that 
goal, and if it does, to what extent. This concept can be clarified by a 
concrete illustration. Many Navy men are studying foreign languages. 
The question is frequently asked ‘‘How many hours of college credit 
should they receive for successfully completing a course of instruc- 
tion in a foreign language?’’ This question can only be answered 
after the students’ ultimate educational objectives are known. For 
example, should an enlisted man, who expects after the war to pursue 
a course of instruction in electrical engineering, pharmacy, or busi- 
ness administration, be granted academic credit for the mastery of the 
Chinese language? If it is decided that knowledge of an oriental 
language may properly constitute an element in an electrical engineer- 
ing curriculum, the further problem of measuring achievement in 
such a language must be faced. This extreme example dramatizes the 
difficulty of assigning academic credit without regard to the educa- 
tional purposes of the individual student. It also demonstrates that 
military officers, without knowledge of the course of study the student 
will pursue and without knowledge of institutional requirements, 
cannot possibly grant or recommend academic credit for in-service 
education. 

In recent years there has been a trend in educational institutions 
away from the ancient practice of awarding degrees on the basis of 
the accumulation of a certain number of hours of credit in miscel- 
laneous subjects. This practice has been replaced by an attempt to 
measure genuine educational growth in terms of well-defined objec- 
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tives. General examinations covering large bodies of fact in several 
subject-matter fields have replaced unitary course tests. A distinct 
retrogression would occur if educational institutions should return to 
the practice of adding up unrelated courses in determining educational 
achievement. Any plan based on the awarding of academic credit for 
a certain number of hours of work completed without a consideration 
of actual educational development, or the course of study the student 
expects to pursue, would be a questionable practice. Since the ma- 
jority of navy men expecting to return to college after the war do 
not yet know what course of study they will follow, it is obvious 
that the Navy Department should not mislead naval personnel by 
granting credit for in-service education which may be quite unrelated 
to their future educational objectives. 

Academic institutions have two interests in the evaluation of in- 
service education. They want to know whether at a given time an 
individual student has reached an educational standard equivalent 
to that required of its ordinary civilian students, in order that the 
standards of the institution may be maintained when a diploma or 
degree is granted on the basis of in-service education. Students who 
receive these academic awards will ordinarily leave the institution. 
Whether what they have learned will be recalled several years hence 
is, so far as the internal educational problems of the institution are 
concerned, of little consequence. But many students who expect to 
continue their education will ask for academic credit. Institutions 
must be concerned, therefore, about the student who expects to use 
his military education in partial satisfaction of the requirements for a 
diploma or degree and who then expects to remain in the institution. 
In the latter case, it is essential that a careful appraisal be made at the 
time he enters the institution in order that he may be placed at the 
proper educational level. He must be able to carry the courses for 
which he registers without any handicaps resulting from the inade- 
quacy of his previous education. It may be distressing but it is 
nevertheless a fact that human beings retain very little of the informa- 
tion they acquire through study. Studies by Tyler, Eurich, and Greene, 
reveal that more than fifty per cent of what was learned in college 
classes is forgotten in the course of an academic year. Hence, it is 
important, wherever possible, that an appraisal of a veteran’s edu- 
cational development be made, not on the basis of military records 
of several years’ standing, but on the basis of tests administered at the 
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time of application for admission and in terms of the student’s and the 
institution’s objectives. It is clear that this is a task that can best be 
performed by individual institutions at the time a student seeks 
admission and not by the military services several years earlier. 
Academic institutions can not appraise in-service training unless 
complete information is available concerning the educational ex- 
perience of service personnel. Recognizing this fact, the Navy De- 
partment stands ready to supply all available information in order 
that service men may get such credit as they deserve for their military 
education. The policy of the Navy Department with regard to this 
service is set forth in the following words from a letter of Admiral 
Jacobs to President Zook, of the American Council on Education. 


Descriptions of the various types of training completed by Naval 
personnel will be made available in order that academic institutions or 
educational associations may be able to evaluate in-service education. 


It is the established practice of the Navy Department to maintain 
a full record of all courses which naval personnel complete in the 
technical service schools and in off-duty classes. These records include 
a statement of the type of course completed, the number of hours 
of instruction involved, and the man’s standing at the completion 
of the course. This information is continuously revised as additional 
courses are completed and is permanently filed in the Records Division 
of the Navy Department. A copy of this record goes with the man 
as he moves from one ship or station to another. Hence a commanding 
officer can easily supply up-to-date information concerning a man’s 
educational achievement. The established practices of the Navy De- 
partment, therefore, provide adequate means for supplying the in- 
formation needed to evaluate all types of in-service education. 
These facilities for the distribution of information concerning 
courses completed in service will be especially helpful to men who 
are about to be discharged. Under a recently established policy, full 
information concerning all educational or technical training com- 
pleted during Naval service will be placed on the man’s discharge 
papers. This information will include a report on training completed 
in recruit schools, technical service schools, correspondence courses, 
and off-duty classroom courses. This procedure makes it possible for 
a discharged man to present his academic record at once, either to an 
educational institution, if he plans to continue his education, or to an 
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employer, if he intends to go to work. Ordinarily the information on 
the discharge papers will be sufficient for interested persons or 
agencies to place a discharged man in a course of study or in a job 
for which he is best fitted. 

Even with this information at hand academic institutions may find 
it difficult to set a value on some of the technical training of the 
service schools. To make such appraisal easier, the Navy Department 
is now preparing brief curricular descriptions of its training programs. 
Several hundred of these are already available for distribution and 
the remainder will be completed in the near future. 

The American Council on Education has recently appointed a com- 
mittee to assist colleges and universities in securing information 
concerning in-service training, and in evaluating it. This committee 
plans to collect and disseminate course descriptions of the various 
military programs. The Navy Department is co-operating fully with 
this committee and will make complete information concerning its 
educational programs available for distribution. 

Similar course descriptions will be supplied from the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel to industrial or commercial agencies who wish more 
extensive information than appears on the discharge papers. This 
information will be supplied either at the request of such an agency 
or at the request of the man himself. 

Under these arrangements, academic institutions should be able 
to grant maximum credit to military personnel for courses completed 
in the service without jeopardy to existing institutional standards. 
Justice can thus be done to members of the military forces while 
the interests of academic institutions and society are protected against 
the practice followed in the last war of granting academic credit to 
service men without regard to their actual educational accomplish- 
ments. This practice later acted as an actual handicap to service men 
who wished to continue their education and also caused a perceptible 
adulteration of the usual standards of academic institutions. Present 
plans for co-operation between the military services and the colleges 
and universities seem calculated to prevent a recurrence of the un- 
sound practices of academic evaluation which prevailed after the 
last wat. 











The Armed Forces Institute 
Lr. CoL. CARL W. HANSEN 


HE UNITED STATES Armed Forces Institute was established by 
( ¥ War Department for the purpose of enabling men and 
women in military service to continue their education while on active 
duty, and to enable them to have reports prepared of their military 
training and experience for consideration by civilian schools and 
employers. The Education Branch, Morale Services Division, Army 
Service Forces, War Department, directs the operations of the Insti- 
tute program and supervises the selection or development of instruc- 
tional and testing materials. The Institute began operation early in 
1942. Later in the same year the facilities of the Institute were ex- 
tended to personnel of the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast 
Guard. Participation by Naval personnel comes under the direction of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department. The Institute 
Headquarters was established at Madison, Wisconsin. Since it began 
operations, there have been organized a number of branches in over- 
seas areas for the purpose of providing convenient mail service to 
students at overseas locations. 

The Institute offers the following instruction services: 

1. Institute Correspondence Courses—A total of 63 courses in 
academic and technical subjects on high school and junior college 
levels, organized in short units for the convenience of students who 
must study under military conditions. These courses are made avail- 
able at a nominal initial registration fee of $2.00. Once the initial 
fee is paid, the student may continue to receive additional courses 
without additional cost, provided he maintains satisfactory progress. 
Within the current year this list of courses will probably be expanded 
to a total of almost 300 subjects, including standard high school, 
college, and vocational school courses. 

2. University Extension Correspondence Courses—These are regu- 
lar university extension courses offered through the Institute under 
an arrangement which provides for a substantial subsidy from the 
Government to students who enroll for them. More than 80 uni- 
versities and colleges are co-operating with the Institute in offering 
their standard correspondence courses under this plan. The university 
extension courses afe organized in closer conformity with usual aca- 
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demic units. Although greater expense is involved for the student 
who enrolls for these courses, they have the advantage of greater 
ptestige and recognition among high schools and colleges which may 
be requested to consider the granting of academic credit on their suc- 
cessful completion. The Government pays one-half of the cost of 
each enrollment up to a limit of $20.00. After the enrollment forms 
clear through the Institute and are forwarded to the particular uni- 
versity involved, the student becomes a regular student of the univer- 
sity, just as though he were a civilian enrolled directly with the insti- 
tution. The university in each case has final authority on the accept- 
ance or rejection of any application, the administration of academic 
standards, and the recording of credit, in accordance with its usual 
practices. Approximately 7,000 different university extension courses 
are available through the Institute in about 450 different subjects. 

3. Self-teaching Texts, Special Editions, Language and Radio Code 
Matertals—These materials have been developed, or selected and 
adapted, for the use of students who are located so far away from 
the Institute or the nearest branch that they cannot profitably study 
by the correspondence method, or for students who desire to or- 
ganize voluntary off-duty classroom programs. The self-teaching texts 
were designed to perform the functions ordinarily undertaken by 
both teacher and text. They have proved to be unusually successful 
in classroom situations where teaching talent is available. The materials 
range from new textbooks developed primarily for the use of per- 
sonnel on active military duty to standard high school, college, and 
teachnical texts slightly revised for military use. About 250 different 
titles will eventually be available in this category. The Institute has 
developed also recordings and study guides in a large number of 
foreign languages, for the purpose of enabling classroom groups to 
pick up the conversational rudiments of a language as quickly as 
possible. Similar materials for students who desire to become radio 
operators are also available. The materials for individual study may 
be obtained on the same basis as Institute courses. If requisitioned for 
classroom use, they may or may not be free to the student, according 
to the local situation. 

The bulk of the Institute’s students have enrolled in Institute corre- 
spondence courses. Approximately one enrollment out of four is 
for a university extension course. Accurate figures on the number of 
students engaged in voluntary classroom programs are not available, 
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but enough materials have already been distributed throughout 
military organizations to provide, opportunities for one-half million 
men, 

In addition to its instructional services, the Institute provides also 
a service for the purpose of enabling military personnel to gain 
recognition from schools and employers of their military training, 
experience, and education. The accreditation service of the Institute 
has been developed as the result of a demand by men and women in 
the armed forces who want academic credit for their off-duty educa- 
tional achievements and for their military training and experience. 
At present about ninety-five per cent of the requests for the accredi- 
tation service have been made by service personnel who desire credit 
for the training which they have received in specialized service 
schools. 

The work of the accreditation service is three-fold: 

1. To provide to high schools and colleges accurate and as com- 
plete facts as are available which describe the military training and 
experience of service personnel, in order that the educational insti- 
tutions may properly evaluate the information in terms of academic 
credit and grant whatever credit they deem advisable. 

2. To provide to employers accurate and as complete descriptions 
as possible of the skills acquired and training received by service 
personnel through their military experiences, in order that employers 
may determine the best job for the returning veteran. 

3. To provide for the servicemen a clearing house where they may 
obtain detailed descriptions of what they did and the training they 
received while in the service. 

To carry out these purposes the accreditation service has developed 
several policies and procedures: 

1. The Institute does not grant nor recommend academic credit, 
but merely acts as a clearing house to assemble descriptions of in- 
service training and experience. The evaluation of these records is 
the prerogative of civilian educational institutions and they may or 
may not grant credit according to their rules and regulations. 

2. To initiate the accreditation service each serviceman must secure 
and fill out the accreditation application form, “Request for Report 
of Educational Achievement.” 

3. A report will be assembled and forwarded to an employer only 
at the time of discharge of the serviceman or after he is discharged. 
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4, The official report will be assembled and forwarded to a civilian 
school at any time upon the request of the serviceman. 

5. Veterans of the Army and Navy are eligible to apply for the 
accreditation service. 

6. The accreditation and testing service of the Institute are free 
to all service personnel (except Army officers), whether on active 
duty or veterans. 

When the serviceman has submitted to the Institute his applica- 
tion for accreditation properly filled out the processing of the appli- 
cation begins. The application is studied to determine how much 
training the serviceman has obtained while in the service. The official 
report is assembled describing each phase of the military training and 
experiences of the applicant. The official report will contain such 
information as: Description of basic training; statement of service 
schools attended, with a description of the content of the courses 
studied, number of hours and grades achieved; description of service 
jobs performed; record of off-duty educational courses completed, 
such as Institute correspondence courses and voluntary group class- 
room work, with description of the content of the courses completed 
and test results if available; and other test results, such as subject 
examinations or general educational development test results. 

This report is then forwarded to the high school or college for 
evaluation. When the high school or college reports to the Institute 
the amount of credit which it has granted, the Institute then notifies 
the serviceman of the action taken by his high school or college. 

The Institute will not handle descriptions of training which service 
personnel complete at recognized colleges or universities where the 
teaching is accomplished by college faculties. Credit for such pro- 
grams as ASTP, Navy V-12, and the Air Forces College Training 
Detachment can best be handled by the colleges themselves. The 
Institute will, however, provide descriptions of training completed 
under the supervision of military personnel on college campuses. 

Colleges are faced with several very definite problems in evaluating 
the experiences gained by the men and women through their service 
in the armed forces. Some of these problems are as follows: 

1. Will colleges recognize and grant credit toward a Bachelor's 
Degree for the Institute’s correspondence courses and for the corre- 
spondence courses offered through the Institute by the co-operating 
colleges and universities? 
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2. Will colleges recognize and grant credit toward a Master’s 
Degree to service personnel who have satisfactorily completed corre- 
spondence study offered by co-operating colleges and universities 
through the Institute? 

3. Will colleges grant credit for work completed i in the voluntary 
classes conducted for service personnel all over the world? 

4, Will colleges admit students who have never attended college 
and have completed their high school work through credit received 
from military training? 

5. Will colleges admit students who indicate on the Institute's 
General Educational Development tests on the high school level that 
they have the educational development of a high school graduate even 
though they may have completed only one or two years of high school, 
or will colleges prefer to develop and use their own tests? 

6. Will colleges recognize General Educational Development tests 
on the college level and grant credit for advanced standing on the 
basis of test results, or will colleges prefer to develop and use their 
own tests? 

7. Will colleges grant credit to service personnel who have satis- 
factorily completed Institute subject examinations, or will colleges 
prefer to develop and use their own tests? 

8. Will colleges grant credit for training received in such training 
programs as ASTP, Navy V-12, Meteorology, College Training De- 
tachments? 

9. Will colleges recognize basic training and grant credit for it? 

10. Will colleges grant credit for service school training conducted 
under military supervision which is of a technical type, such as 
Electricians Mate School, Airplane Mechanics School? 

11. Will colleges grant graduate credit for advanced military train- 
ing such as that in radar and electronics? 

The Institute is anxious to co-operate in every way with colleges 
by providing all possible information concerning a serviceman’s mili- 
tary training and off-duty educational achievements, but colleges must 
assume the responsibility of evaluating this information and granting 
whatever credit they see fit. 

For men and women now serving their country in the uniform of 
one or another of the military branches, the Institute now provides 
a diversity of opportunities. From the beginning it became obvious 
that we must provide not only concrete opportunities, but intelligent 
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advice in their selection and use. The Institute writes thousands of 
letters to military personnel responding to their need for assistance 
in the solution of their educational problems. This correspondence is 
undertaken in spite of the handicap of having to deal with compli- 
cated problems over long distances and with incomplete information 
concerning the background of the students. In most cases, the problem 
of offering advice resolves itself into the task of informing the man 
in service and his former school in this country of the educational 
opportunities available, and encouraging the school to give the stu- 
dent the advice he needs. 

By enabling members of the Armed Forces to look after their own 
educational welfare, the Institute protects their individuality, main- 
tains their morale, increases their present military value, and paves 
the way for their eventual return to their normal lives as citizens of 
a nation at peace. 








The American Council on Education 
Co-operative Study of Training and 
Experience in the Armed Services 


GEORGE P. TUTTLE 


T THE LAST National Convention, in April, 1942, of the American 
A Association of Collegiate Registrars a report was made by a 
sub-committee previously appointed by the Committee on Special 
Projects to study the question of academic credit for war training. 
At that time the sub-committee made the following recommendations 
and they were adopted by the Convention: 


It seems logical that institutions having R.O.T.C. units might grant 
undergraduate credit in military science for service equivalent to the 
basic course (normally 4 or 5 semester hours) to men returning from 
active service in the armed forces who have been honorably discharged 
without commissions; and additional undergraduate credit equivalent 
to the advanced course in R.O.T.C. (normally 8 to 12 semester hours) 
to those who have been honorably discharged as commissioned officers. 
Possibly full credit should not be given for active service of less than 
six months. 

Institutions which do not have R.O.T.C. units may wish to be guided 
by the above general rule in granting elective credit for military service. 

With reference to specialized service courses, the committee has had 
fine co-operation from the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Outlines have 
been received of thirty-one courses offered by the Navy and one hundred 
twenty-eight given by the Army. With reference to these special courses 
the committee presents the following statement: 

The armed services offer various technical and specialized training 
programs. These fall into three classifications: 

1. Those designed for the further training of commissioned officers. 

2. Those designed for officer candidates. 

3. Those designed for enlisted men. 

It is suggested that the question of credit for this type of work in 
addition to the credit suggested above for general military service, be 
deferred, pending further study. 


I cite this particularly because so far as I am aware this was the 
first specific recommendation of any national body on this subject. I 
am sure the outlines of service schools and courses which your com- 
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mittee procured at that time represented the first attempt to obtain 
such data by any organization. That these outlines were not used to 
any extent was due to the promptly discovered fact that for all 
branches of the armed services the programs of the service schools 
were in a continual state of flux and that the outlines were out 
of date almost as soon as they were received. 

In the early spring of 1943, the American Council on Education 
published its bulletin entitled, “Sound Educational Credit for Military 
Experience.” This represented several months of work on the part 
of the Council staff in co-operation with the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute and the various regional accrediting associations. Dr. Zook, 
President of the American Council on Education, in his foreword in 
this bulletin states: 


Sound educational practice, which in the long run will be to the best 
interest of the returning soldier and sailor, should guide the policies of 
both secondary and higher educational institutions. It is our earnest 
belief that the procedures described herein provide such a basis. The 
Council earnestly commends them to the faculties and administration 
in the hope that the competitive period following World War I will not 
be repeated, and that such credit will be granted to all men and women 
returning from the armed forces as shall assure their adjustment or 
readjustment into the educational program of the institution. 





Your sub-committee was asked to review this bulletin and, if it 
could endorse it, to send it to all members of our Association with 
such endorsement. The sub-committee met here in Chicago in April 
a year ago and under date of April 30, 1943, sent a copy of the bulle- 
tin to each member of our Association with a mimeographed statement 
commenting upon the bulletin. Therein it stated in part: 


The Committee strongly endorses the correspondence study and exami- 
nation program of the Armed Forces Institute described in the enclosed 
bulletin and urges institutions to make full use of the program in assign- 
ing credit to returning soldiers. It believes this program offers a sound, 
helpful basis for adjusting credit in many cases but it does not believe 
the program is the complete answer to the problem. In fact, this is recog- 
nized on page 23 of the bulletin where the statement appears, ‘No claim 
is made that the program proposed is a perfect or final solution to the 
complex problem of how to recognize increased educational competence 
acquired during military service. . . .”” Some of the limitations in the 
Armed Forces Institute program seem to be: 

1. The proposed achievement tests in subject fields cannot be expected 
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to cover all specialized and technical fields of college grade in which the 
returning soldier will have had instruction, because of the enormousness 
of the task. 

2. The tests of general educational levels will be limited to the five 
general fields of social studies, natural sciences, humanities, English, 
and mathematics—in other words, they will determine the level of educa- 
tional experience reached by the soldier in terms of secondary school 
and general college education through the first two years of the typical 
liberal arts college curriculum. They will be an excellent means of ad- 
justing credit in these particular areas. 

3. On demobilization each man will be required to consult with the 
educational officer of his unit who will be thoroughly familiar with the 
examination procedures of the Armed Forces Institute and who will 
urge the man to take the examinations if his future plans involve further 
formal educational experience, but the examinations will not be required 
as a part of demobilization. The examinations may, however, be taken 
at a later time. 

This statement should not be taken as in any sense a criticism of the 
plan of testing competence through the Armed Forces Institute exami- 
nations. The Committee unqualifiedly commends the plan and it believes 
all higher institutions should take advantage of it. The Committee merely 
desires to point out that the problem confronting higher education with 
the return of men from service will be so complex that there will be 
situations worthy of recognition which cannot be adjusted through these 
examinations. 


In the meantime, the Council had begun further discussions of 
these matters with its own Committee on Accrediting Procedures and 
invited consultants. The chairman of your sub-committee had been 
asked to take part in these discussions, the aim of which was to give 
implementation to the suggestions—all rather general in nature— 
contained in the Council’s bulletin. These discussions had gone far 
enough so that your sub-committee when it communicated with you 
last April was able to announce that ‘‘further plans are in the making, 
so that the present picture looks about as follows: 


1. The Armed Forces Institute program will furnish a sound basis 
for adjusting many cases. 

2. Credit for the College Training Programs of both the Army and 
Navy (A.S.T.P. and V-12), which will be given by the instructional 
staffs of the various institutions where units are operated, should cause 
no difficulty. Unquestionably institutions will maintain academic records 
of this work and such records can be transferred from institution to 
institution as are other institutional credits. 
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3. Probably through the American Council on Education, data cover- 
ing the curricular content of specialized and technical educational activi- 
ties which will not be covered by the Armed Forces Institute program 
will be collected. These data will include primarily the various schools 
conducted completely by the services.” 


Your sub-committee in this same communication urged each Regis- 
trar immediately to obtain curricular synopses of each service course 
which had been given or was then in operation on his campus and to 
consult with members of the departments of his institution who are 
most familiar with the type of work given and obtain their judg- 
ments as to the collegiate value of each such course.\ How well this 
has been done was reflected somewhat in Mr. Pettengill’s summary.* 

Perhaps I have taken too much time in giving you this summary, 
but I wanted to review with you the background and particularly to 
point out the part our association has played in the formulation of the 
plans which are now in effect. 

It now became evident that our Association should lend its full sup- 
port to the continuing discussions of Sound Credit for Military Ex- 
perience which were being sponsored by the American Council. The 
chairman of your sub-committee has attended all the conferences that 
have been held—in Washington, in Chicago and in Madison, Wis- 
consin. The discussions have embraced not only military experience 
as it relates to college credit, but also as it concerns secondary educa- 
tion. Already there has been published for secondary schools a series 
of recommendations for evaluating and awarding credit for educa- 
tional experiences in military service. These are quite specific in 
nature. There is in preparation a series of recommended policies 
relating to college credit, which shortly will be sent out to higher 
institutions. These will form a guide to institutions in arriving at an 
adequate basis for general policy. You have seen from Mr. Petten- 
gill’s factual paper this morning that a number of institutions already 
have adopted such policies, but there are a i oes many institutions 
seeking further guidance. 

Both the colleges and the secondary schools are now faced with 
the problem of putting into effect in individual cases which are pre- 
senting themselves in ever increasing numbers, the general policies 
to which they have subscribed and of interpreting the material which 
is beginning to come to them from the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 

It has become more and more apparent that many institutions are 


* See p. 516 infra. 
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seeking further advice as to how to proceed in evaluating military 
educational experience. One of the major difficulties of interpretation 
in terms of college and high school credits lies in the general field of 
the great variety of technical and service school curricula. It is here 
particularly that institutions are seeking advice and it is in this area 
that departures from sound educational practice are most likely to 
occur. 

It is estimated that nearly one-half of all enlisted personnel goes 
into one or more of the hundreds of technician, officer candidate and 
officer specialist schools. There are several hundreds of types of such 
schools in the various services. 

Because of the immediacy and urgency of this problem, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education’s Committee on Accrediting Procedures and 
its consultants have recommended that funds be sought for a full 
time staff to be employed for a limited period to carry on the follow- 
ing major functions. 


1. To analyze the various training programs in the armed services 
and to develop a handbook for distribution to high schools and 
colleges. The handbook will describe these programs and offer 
suggestions as to the areas of their content that correspond to high 
school or college work, and will recommend for each course or 
program the basis upon which credit should be awarded. 

2. To assist higher institutions and secondary schools to arrive at poli- 
cies for interpreting examination reports and other credentials that 
will be provided by the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 

3. To gather and make available information from institutions re- 
garding the policies they adopt with reference to credit for educa- 
tional experience gained in the armed services. 

4. To aid secondary schools and higher institutions at their request 
to develop procedures for putting into effect the general policies 
recommended by the Committee on Accrediting Procedures of the 
American Council on Education and in the statements of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, or policies 
adopted by the institutions themselves. 


The plan has been described to all the regional accrediting associa- 
tions and to a number of other educational and professional organiza- 
tions. A total of 19 such organizations have enthusiastically endorsed 
the project with substantial contributions. Our own Association has 
contributed $500. 

As a result the staff has been engaged and is now at work. The 
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chairman of your sub-committee was asked to direct the study and is 
now on leave from his registrarial duties at the University of Illinois. 
The headquarters of the study is at Urbana. It should be emphasized 
that the study is not alone one of interest to higher institutions. The 
secondary field also will be included. 

Shortly the following statement with reference to the handbook 
will go out to all secondary schools and colleges: 

The handbook will be printed in loose-leaf form suitable for bind- 
ing in a standard 6 x 9 folder. The complete publication will run to 
several hundred pages. Releases of pages will be made as the work 
ptogresses so that material will be available to schools and colleges 
promptly on something like a monthly basis, though there will be no 
definite schedule for releases. It is probable that this will be the only 
publication available which after the war will give educational insti- 
tutions a record of the activities of the armed services in the educa- 
tion and training of its men and women. 

The handbook will contain various types of information of assist- 
ance to school and college administrators in the evaluation of training 
and experience in the armed services, such as outlines of the services 
of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, recommendations as to the unit 
value of high school correspondence courses offered by the Institute, 
and interpretation of the examination results which are furnished by 
the Institute in terms of norms, sample procedures with reference 
to academic credit for service adopted by various types of institu- 
tions, and outlines of and recommendations concerning the wide 
variety of service courses and service schools. The major part of the 
handbook will be given over to these outlines. For each course or 
school examined items covered will be location, length of course, 
objective, plan of instruction, description of subjects and suggestions 
as to its equivalents in terms of high school or college work. 

Source materials for such a handbook must be obtained through the 
training divisions of the various services. All services have offered 
complete co-operation in furnishing such materials to the staff. 

The cost of preparing such a handbook is relatively high. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that the study has been liberally subsidized 
by the associations previously mentioned, the American Council on 
Education is able to offer the handbook to schools and colleges at a 
small charge sufficient to cover printing and mailing costs only. 











Let Us Put Our House in Order 
ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 


NE OF THE objectionable phases of the federal administration in 
O these times is the wide dispersal of educational activities 
among governmental agencies. As the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has pointed out, there are now actually few administrative units 
or independent establishments at the national level which are not 
concerned directly with education in the broad meaning of the term. 
To make the situation more absurd there is little or no co-operation 
between these agencies in regard to this function. On the contrary, 
there are many evidences of a struggle for funds and for the power 
which can be wielded through subsidies. Finally, we are learning 
that few chiefs of bureaus can for long be charged with the disposal 
of subsidies without developing a Messianic complex. Clearly, we 
cannot get forward as we should with the great and complex task of 
preparing men to live together until we correct these weaknesses in 
our system and obtain a consistent national policy. 

Cynical observers may get some amusement from this scene of 
unnecessary confusion and the struggles of federal empioyees for a 
place in the sun. Indeed, some of them argue that politics and per- 
sonal ambition will always flourish in the Washington environment, 
and we must be reconciled, and may be thankful, that administrative 
inefficiency is no greater than we find it. Similarly, some educators 
prefer to tolerate the existing evils, fearing that criticism might result 
in the curtailment of grants; in other words, they consider discretion 
the better part of valor in the business of digging gold out of the 
United States Treasury. 

While there are those, including educators, who for one reason or 
another are disinclined to raise their voices against the increase in 
regimentation, the inco-ordination, and the neglect of responsibilities 
in their fields, there is a rising tide of discontent over the results 
among those charged with responsibility for our schools. Every day 
it becomes more difficult to spread educational opportunities and 
harder to learn who is who in Washington when matters of national 
importance are to be considered. Year after year educational progress 
is being delayed, and schoolmen are wearing out shoe leather tramp- 
ing the streets of the Capital, while federal jurisdiction over educa- 
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tion becomes, paradoxical as it may seem, more rigid and more diffuse. 

One of the striking evidences of weakness and unintelligence in 
the attempts to prepare our citizens for life is the slowness and un- 
certainty with which the needs of returning soldiers are being met. 
Congress will, of course, vote funds for the purpose, but who will 
administer them? To what extent shall educational opportunities be 
provided? Is it enough to give the returning soldier training for a 
mere job, when we have destroyed all prospects of the career which 
he had planned before he went to war? What responsibilities should 
the armed services assume for veterans? Should the Veterans’ Bureau 
handle casualties only or be charged with responsibility for all dis- 
charged soldiers? What part is the United States Office of Education 
to play in the program of rehabilitation? How can the facilities of the 
schools be best utilized? To what extent are the states to lend their 
aid? And, finally, what about the war workers who have interrupted 
their life plans to serve their country? All of these questions and 
many others of equal importance are now unanswered. Further, there 
is little chance that the problems they represent will be solved satis- 
factorily unless some rhyme and reason can be injected into the na- 
tional educational organization. In the meantime, the thousands of 
soldiers being returned to civilian life each month and other thousands 
of war workers are facing unemployment and the need for retraining, 
both for jobs and also for citizenship. In respect to this situation, the 
future will not begin with demobilization; it is here. 

As it is with the problems incident to rehabilitation, so is it with 
those throughout the whole field of adult and international education. 
The labor unions, the colleges and universities, the veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and all interested in improving intercultural relations are con- 
cerned with the need for developing a community of ideas and con- 
certed action, but whether their activities are to be aided by the State 
Department, the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the Office of Education, the foundations, voluntary organiza- 
tions, or new agencies is anyone’s guess. As for the problems of 
vocational education, the situation is chaotic. 

The solution of the problems is overdue, but still it is not too late 
for a complete overhauling of the federal educational machinery. 
Fortunately, we are not restricted to the alternatives, chaos or bureau- 
cratic control. Politics, central domination, departmental jealousies, 
and fumbling by inexperienced men and ineffective agencies can all 
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be eliminated by a simple device. I suggest a federal advisory com- 
mission with staggered terms of office, appointed by the President, 
with a chairman sitting with the Cabinet, and with authority to 
nominate the Commissioner of Education. This Board should be the 
policy-making body, and should supervise the activities of the Office 
of Education and other agencies charged with the dispersal of funds 
for educational purposes. The proposal is presented only in the barest 
of outlines, but its objective is obvious. It does not propose to place 
all educational activities under one administrative agency, but aims 
to ensure for one of the most important functions of government the 
maximum of co-ordination, a minimum of political interference and 
bureaucratic control, and continuing review in terms of a national 
program. 

The lawmakers should know that thoughtful citizens concerned 
with education are saying everywhere, as they observe the unlovely 
Washington muddle: “A plague on all your houses! You are every 
day and in every way making confusion worse confounded.” It should 
be understood that unless and until education is at least partly taken 
out of politics by reorganization at the top, substantial reforms will 
continue to be retarded. The lawmakers may be assured that if ad- 
ministration is improved so that our schools are relieved of pressures 
and permitted and assisted to present a united front against ignorance, 
intolerance, selfishness, provincialism, and other anti-social influences 
the results will astonish the world. Perhaps it will be enough if our 
representatives will as a first lesson learn and take to heart the Scrip- 
tural admonition: “If a house be divided against itself, that house 
cannot stand.” 


Discussion 
(Led by G. W. RosENLOF, University of Nebraska) 


JoHN Martin RHoaps (Temple University): What plans, if any, 
are being made for a greater interchange of students between our 
country and the foreign countries? 

PRES. RUTHVEN: There are a great many things going on in the 
way of post-war planning in this field of the interchange of students 
and staff. Many of them, as far as I know, are only in the very pre- 
liminary stages. I have just returned from a conference with Mexican 
educators. All of Latin America is interested in effecting exchanges 
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and of course you know some of the complexities that present them- 
selves in that field with the differences which exist between our insti- 
tutions. 

Well, I learned at that conference two things: In the first place, 
we had better forget this business of scholarships for foreign students, 
at least in part; and certainly we should forget it if we have been 
thinking of it on a large scale because with the experience that we 
have been having in our American institutions in the past two or 
three years with exchange students it has become apparent that we 
get the best work out of those students who have to pay at least some- 
thing for the privilege of coming to the American institutions. 

I was interested to hear one of the distinguished Mexican educa- 
tors—the Director of the University of Mexico—say, “We really 
don’t believe in this Santa Claus business.” I thought from what I 
heard that most Latin Americans did believe in it, but he said that 
certainly in the field of education they were beginning to see that it 
didn’t work. 

Of course you all know that the State Department is doing a lot in 
this field, and some of the private foundations (at least two or three 
of them, including the Kellogg Foundation in Battle Creek) have 
been experimenting in that field. Now there have been carried on in a 
number of foreign countries, discussions as to ways and means; and 
I think I am violating no confidence when I say that the Vice Chan- 
cellor’s Committee (so called in Great Britain), which I had the 
opportunity to meet, has already developed a rather comprehensive 
plan of linking the British institutions (including those in Scotland 
and Ireland, of course) with American institutions to facilitate a 
steady flow of students and staff members back and forth across the 
Atlantic. 

That plan is also still in its tentative stage but yet it is better de- 
veloped than any I know of that are under discussion in other for- 
eign countries; and I know also that the plan that has been proposed 
by the Vice Chancellor in the British universities has been presented 
to our International Institute. Then the Latin Americans, at least, are 
planning on a number of Pan-American conferences to consider this 
problem in particular. 

That is a rather general answer, but I do not think any more specific 
answer could be made, at least as far as my information is concerned. 
Mr. RuHoaADs: Are they planning on sending a larger number? 
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Pres. RUTHVEN: All the information I got is to the effect that we 
are going to have an astonishing influx of foreign students after the 
war from all countries, and it is already apparent in our universities 
from a statement I made earlier. You could guess I was talking about 
my own institution, and I know that is no exception. We have now a 
steady flow of students from Turkey to the University of Michigan; 
and in spite of the war and the difficulties of travel, we have a very 
large number of Chinese students. That is just an indication of what 
is happening; and I do know that the State Department is very 
anxious to increase, or to facilitate, the presence of these students on 
our campuses. At least one member of the State Department or- 
ganization has asked us if we could be ready to take as many as 
fifteen hundred students from China after the war, which I suppose 
represents only a general guess, but it does indicate the trend of 
things. 

Mr. ROSENLOF: Milton Eisenhower, President of Kansas State 
A. and M., was speaking before a convocation audience last week. In 
speaking on this very theme of how we could bring about a better 
understanding between the several nations, he made a very significant 
statement, when he said that one of the surest ways in which to bring 
about progress in peace is that of providing cultural opportunities by 
the interchange of instructors and students between countries. 

One of the most serious deterring influences today is the lack of 
information upon the part of the American people with regard to 
Latin America and with regard to Europe, Asia and Africa. On the 
other hand, one of the most deterring influences to a better under- 
standing and the insurance of peace is the lack of information on the 
part of these countries with respect to America. Consequently, an 
interchange of information pertaining to the ways of life among all 
the peoples with whom we will be doing business, culturally and in- 
dustrially, in the years to come, will greatly depend upon this prob- 
lem of extending educational opportunity. It is information that is 
largely needed. 

I wish that there were time to discuss at length the things that Mr. 
Eisenhower brought to our attention. I suggest to the Program Com- 
mittee that they invite him to be one of the speakers next year. 
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The Contribution of Higher Education 
During the Transition from War to Peace 


FLoyp W. REEVES 


S I DISCUSS the contribution of higher education during the transi- 
tion from war to peace, I am not forgetting that we are still at 
war and that the end of the war may be a long way off. I know that 
the major efforts of the Nation in the immediate future must be de- 
voted to doing whatever is necessary to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion with no unnecessary delay. It is possible, however, for 
colleges and universities to make their contribution to winning the 
war and at the same time devote some attention to getting ready to 
carty the heavy responsibilities that will be placed upon them after 
the war. It is essential that plans for the readjustment of demobilized 
personnel be made now, and that some of them be put into operation 
while the war is still going on. 

It is well to keep in mind that more than one million men and 
women have already been demobilized from the armed forces, and 
that almost two million may be demobilized before the end of this 
year. The Nation is already faced with the need of a sound plan for 
the readjustment of service personnel, as well as for the machinery 
with which to operate the readjustment program. 


PLANS MADE AND ACTIONS TAKEN 


Many agencies, both private and public, have already considered 
problems connected with the transition from war to peace and have 
developed proposals for their solution. In the field of business, the 
Committee for Economic Development has been at work on this 
problem for many months. So have the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of Manufacturers, and a large 
number of regional, state, and local committees and associations of 
businessmen. Studies are under way and post-war plans are being 
formulated by organized labor. Farm organizations are developing 
plans for post-war American agriculture. Government is planning at 
the local, state, and national levels. 

The first Federal agency to engage extensively in post-war plan- 
ning was the late National Resources Planning Board. During 1942 
it published a number of important reports outlining action to pre- 
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pare for the post-war period. In July, 1942, the National Resources 
Planning Board, by direction of the President, established the Con- 
ference on Postwar Readjustment of Civilian and Military Person- 
nel. The report of this Conference, entitled Demobilization and Re- 
adjustment, was issued in June, 1943, and contained 96 specific 
recommendations for action. Among these recommendations were a 
number dealing with post-war education for demobilized service men 
and women and workers in war industries. 

Last October the President sent a message to Congress asking for 
legislation to establish an educational and training program for 
veterans. This message was accompanied by a report prepared by the 
Armed Forces Committee on Post-war Educational Opportunities for 
Service Personnel, under the chairmanship of Major General Fred- 
erick H. Osborn. The Osborn report, limited to problems of post-war 
education for veterans, was in general agreement with the recom- 
mendations on education of the Conference on Postwar Readjust- 
ment of Civilian and Military Personnel. 

Since October the President has sent a number of messages to the 
Congress which, taken together, have included most of the Conference 
recommendations which require Congressional action. A number of 
laws to carty out these recommendations have already been enacted, 
and more than one hundred bills relating to these recommendations 
are now awaiting Congressional action. Additional legislation to im- 
plement the readjustment program may be expected at an early date. 
It now appears certain that such legislation will include provision for 
an extensive educational program for demobilized service men and 
women. 

The final recommendation of the Conference called for the estab- 
lishment of an agency in the Federal Government to direct the pro- 
gram of retraining and readjustment of civilian and military person- 
nel. Such an agency, designated the Retraining and Re-employment 
Administration, has been established and is now in operation under 
the direction of Brigadier General Frank T. Hines. 


THE NATURE OF THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


No one knows what the size and character of the problems of 
readjustment after the war will be. They will be determined in large 
part by the duration of the fighting and the degree to which this 
country becomes involved in it. The number of employed persons, 
including members of the armed forces, is now about 63 million. 
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Last summer and autumn, when agricultural employment was at its 
peak, almost 65 million were employed. That number is 20 million 
more than the number employed in January, 1940. 

From now until the end of the war, more than one-half of all 
employed persons probably will be engaged in war activities. Follow- 
ing the end of the war, there is almost certain to be a transition period 
of at least two years before full employment in peacetime occupations 
can be attained. During that period, it appears probable that several 
million workers will be unemployed. 

I realize that there are still a few persons who believe that private 
industry, if government does not interfere, can absorb all of those 
demobilized without delay and without the accumulation of millions 
of unemployed. I doubt very much, however, that this group includes 
any persons, either in government or in industry, who have given 
careful study to the problem. 

Those who argue that there will be little or no unemployment that 
cannot be quickly absorbed by private industry appear to be taking into 
account only the favorable factors that exist for a rapid resumption 
of the production of civilian goods. They point out that private debt 
has been greatly reduced during the war, as have the debts of state and 
local governments; that private purchasing power amounting to many 
billions of dollars has been accumulated; that there are important for- 
eign rehabilitation needs to be met; that unemployment compensation 
and old age benefit rights have resulted in a large accumulation of 
funds available for the purchase of consumer goods; that inventories 
of goods have been greatly reduced; that there is an accumulation of 
deferred demands for durable and semi-durable goods; that technical 
changes such as the development of plastics and light metals will re- 
quire new capital; that each day the prospect for avoiding extreme 
inflation becomes brighter. It is true that these are all factors favorable 
to eventual readjustment to full peacetime production. 

But those who believe that there will be little or no unemployment 
fail to realize the serious obstacles to immediate readjustment. They 
fail to recognize that it will take many months for most industries 
to reconvert fully to the production of civilian goods; that in many 
cases reconversion must await the termination of government con- 
tracts; that there is certain to be a scarcity of some raw materials and 
a shortage of much needed equipment; that high taxes and a large 
national debt may curb needed expansion; that international trade 
prospects may be uncertain; that the sustaining of investment in a 
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high-income economy may prove to be difficult, as may readjustment 
to a lower income economy; that there are certain to be maladjust- 
ments in the price structure that will need correction; that the num- 
ber of men and women needing employment will be much larger than 
in the 1930’s when the Nation had from 7 to 14 million unem- 
ployed; that government by blocs and pressure groups may make the 
adoption of sound policies increasingly difficult; and that there may 
be uncertainty or a lack of agreement as to the future relations be- 
tween business and government that will interfere with rapid recon- 
version and full employment. 

A careful consideration of the balance sheet of favorable and un- 
favorable factors can lead to but one conclusion: the probability is 
large that there will be a considerable amount of unemployment for 
one or two years during the period of transition following the termina- 
tion of the war. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


It is clear that the main reliance for employment after the war must 
rest upon private industry. But during the reconversion period a well 
planned program of public works could be of major assistance in 
easing unemployment. We need better houses, better roads, more and 
larger airfields, more playgrounds, hospitals, and schools. Transpor- 
tation systems are antiquated. Rural lands and river basins need to be 
developed. Soil and water need to be conserved, and much falling 
water needs to be put to work generating power to turn the wheels 
of industry and to light up homes. Public housing offers a major 
Opportunity to improve the national welfare. Public works programs 
to supply many needs could be a major factor in preventing unem- 
ployment. 

An adequate social security program could make the transition 
period less difficult. Present social security provisions are not adequate. 
Unemployment compensation and old age benefits both need to be 
expanded to cover more persons. Also, if social security is to be of 
major assistance in smoothing the difficult way from war to peace, 
the benefits under such plans need to be increased. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION 


Education is a form of employment that might well fill a large 
part of the gap between wartime and peacetime employment. Many 
of those demobilized from the armed forces and from industry will 
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have interrupted their education in order to engage in war work. 
Others, out of their wartime experience, will have developed a desire 
for further education. Programs of general education, technical edu- 
cation, and professional education will all be needed to prepare these 
youth for post-war work that will be profitable to themselves and 
socially useful. 

Many service personnel and war workers who will wish to continue 
their education will not have completed high school, yet they will 
have matured so greatly through their experiences that they will not 
properly belong with adolescent youth. The colleges and universities 
must be prepared to accept those among them who are capable of 
doing satisfactory college work. 

To those youth whose education was interrupted by the war, 
whether for service in the armed forces or in war industries, the 
Nation has a special obligation to render such assistance as may be 
necessary to enable them to complete the education that they would 
have secured had there been no war. It has a like obligation to the 
many demobilized men and women whose education was not inter- 
rupted by the war, but who, as a result of their experience and train- 
ing in war work, will wish to have more formal education. 

When this Nation undertook the task of procuring, training, and 
assigning men, women, and youth for work in the Army and Navy 
and in war industries, it created for itself the duty of returning these 
men, women, and youth to peacetime occupations after the war. The 
readjustment following the war is actually a part of the war, and 
it should not be neglected any more than any other phase of the war 
program. This Nation cannot afford to look upon this problem in any 
other way if it is to win the peace as well as the war. It will take 
a Nation of educated citizens to know how to maintain the peace 
once military victory has been achieved. 

Demobilization is a part of the war program. The major issue is 
the readjustment of personnel, not the costs involved in the process. 
All parts of a war program are costly, and most of them must be 
undertaken without knowing in advance how much they will cost. 
It is safe to estimate, however, that the cost of education and training 
for all demobilized youth who wish to participate in such a program, 
and who can benefit therefrom, will constitute only a very small frac- 
tion of the total cost of the war. It would be a liberal estimate that 
the total cost of an adequate educational program for all youth de- 
mobilized from both the armed forces and civilian industries would 
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not exceed the cost of financing the war for a period of 30 days. In 
terms of its value, the cost is low. 

Both liberal education and professional education and training will 
be needed for those demobilized. In the case of some types of profes- 
sional education, care may be necessary to avoid training more per- 
sons than will be able to find employment. In the case of liberal 
education no limits should be set. In a democracy we cannot have 
too many citizens with a liberal education. Furthermore, liberal edu- 
cation has suffered most during the war. A program of liberal educa- 
tion for demobilized youth will help overcome the deficit that has 
accumulated in that area. 

There are, therefore, a number of educational measures that should 
be adopted to assist in the readjustment of some of the 25 or 30 mil- 
lion members of the armed forces and workers in war industries who 
will be demobilized. I shall name three that are of particular concern 
to colleges and universities: 

1. A comprehensive program of vocational rehabilitation should 
be provided for disabled men and women. 

2. A comprehensive program, including both general education 
and vocational training, should be provided for all those demobilized 
from both the armed forces and war industries who wish to resume 
their education on a full-time basis. A reasonable allowance for 
maintenance should be provided by the Federal Government to all 
veterans who desire to continue their education. A similar provision 
should be made for demobilized civilians who will need assistance 
in order to continue their education. 

3. All youth and adults who are not in school or college full time 
should be given access to education and training on a part-time basis. 


THE NUMBER TO BE EDUCATED 


It is difficult to forecast how many service men and women and 
civilian workers will return for more education when the war is over. 
It seems probable that the number will depend in part upon the ex- 
tent to which jobs are available during the transition period, and in 
part upon the extent to which those demobilized are assisted in financ- 
ing their education. I believe that the colleges and universities will 
need to be prepared to assume a tremendous load in the first two or 
three years following the end of the war. There may be as many as 
two or three million veterans and war workers combined who will 
want to enter higher institutions. 
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There will, of course, be a lag during the demobilization period in 
the number of new students entering college directly from the high 
schools. High school enrollments, particularly in the upper two years, 
have dropped greatly as a result of the war and it will be some time 
before the regular flow of high school students reaches its pre-war 
proportions. Fortunately, this decrease in enrollment from the high 
schools will come at the time when the load of returning veterans 
and war workers is heaviest. It appears probable, however, that dur- 
ing the demobilization period the number of youth entering higher 
institutions from the armed services and industry will be considerably 
larger than the loss of entrants from the high schools. 





EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


For many years educators have been pointing out that our colleges 
and universities do not serve youth on a democratic basis. A large 
percentage of the sons and daughters of professional men and women 
and of leaders in the business world attend college, but the percentage 
going to college from the farms and from the families of skilled and 
unskilled laborers has been and continues relatively small. Family 
income has been the most important factor determining whether youth 
will or will not go to college. The economic barrier must be eliminated 
if youth are to have equal access to a college education. 

During this war period, for the first time in our history, young men 
and women who are physically and mentally fit for military service, 
and who have been able to qualify for the military training programs 
in colleges and universities, have had equal access to higher education. 
The Army and Navy have not only provided free instruction, but also 
food and lodging, uniforms, textbooks, supplies, and a monthly 
wage. Through these military training programs, the Government has 
underwritten in full the cost of the education and training of many 
thousands of men and women at the college level. It is a sad com- 
mentary that it took a war to bring about greater equality of oppor- 
tunity to secure higher education in the United States. 

It is already clear that during the transition period following the 
war, the Federal Government will provide free education with an 
allowance for maintenance for men and women demobilized from 
the armed forces. It appears improbable, however, that similar pro- 
visions will be made at any time in the near future for demobilized 
workers from war industries, or for the oncoming youth who will be 
unable to secure a college education without financial assistance. In 
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my opinion, the failure to provide education for any youth who has 
the ability to benefit by it, but who cannot attend college without 
financial assistance, is not only undemocratic, it is shortsighted in the 
extreme. During the war we have been accumulating a large deficit 
in educated men and women. This is true not only in the area of 
liberal education, but also in most of the professions. To remedy this 
situation, free higher education with an allowance for maintenance 
must be provided in the post-war period, not only for veterans, but 
for all youth who can benefit by such education and who cannot attend 
college without financial assistance. 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


Of major importance in connection with education for demobilized 
men and women is the development of sound educational objectives. 
Few will deny that the educational objectives of the Army and Navy 
curriculums have been carefully developed. Furthermore, they are 
definite in character and are generally understood by the enlisted 
trainees. This generalization would not apply to the objectives of 
many of the college curriculums for civilians. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, the elective sys- 
tem was developed and became an integral part of our American 
college system. Promoted by President Eliot of Harvard, its purpose 
was to get into the curriculum courses that would present new knowl- 
edge resulting from scientific research and technological development. 
With the continued advance of science and technology, offerings in- 
creased until they reached a point where most courses dealt with rela- 
tively narrow phases of particular subject-matter fields. Under a 
liberal system of electives, students selected their courses more or less 
at random. More often than not, they came out with a hodge-podge of 
ctedits that lacked anything approaching unity of purpose. 

Before the beginning of the present war, many institutions had 
taken some measures intended to correct this situation. Among such 
measures were the establishment of a few so-called comprehensive 
courses of the survey type, and the requirement that each student 
must select one departmental field for major study and one or two 
departmental fields for minor study. A few institutions had gone far- 
ther through permitting the student to “‘major” in a broad field which 
included the subject matter of two or more departments, such as 
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social sciences, instead of requiring him to “major” in a narrow field 
such as economics or sociology or history or political science. But 
most colleges continue to require narrow departmental specialization, 
with a wide opportunity for electives both from within and from 
without the field of specialization. 

In view of the fact that the programs of the higher institutions 
for the training of members of the armed forces and of workers in 
war industries have been concentrated so largely in fields such as 
mathematics, physics, engineering, and other specialist subjects, with 
relatively little opportunity for study in the social sciences or the 
humanities, it becomes a matter of major importance that those receiv- 
ing such training should, when they return to college, supplement 
their education and experience of the war period with study in the 
humanities and the social sciences. Our Nation will need broadly 
educated men and women to deal with the difficult problems of the 
post-war period. Furthermore, participation in a broad program of 
general education in colleges and universities would constitute an 
effective means of bridging the gap between military activity and 
civilian life. 

In this connection the off-duty educational program of the Armed 
Forces Institute should be helpful, because of the provision it makes 
for courses in the social sciences and humanities. During the period 
between the cessation of hostilities and demobilization, the prospect 
of return to civilian life will undoubtedly stimulate among service 
personnel an increased interest in liberal education as well as in 
education for vocational adjustment and prospective vocational place- 
ment. It may well be that large numbers of men and women whose 
education during the war has been largely in the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences will desire to round out their education with study 
in the humanities and social sciences. Furthermore, the first-hand con- 
tact of service personnel with cultures different from our own may 
lead many of them after the war to have a major interest in inter- 
national affairs. 

When I speak of a broad program of general education, I have 
in mind the non-specialized and non-vocational education which 
should be the common possession of all individuals who are to be 
citizens in a free society. General education should be a part of the 
terminal education of those who leave college before completing a 
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liberal or professional education. It also serves as a foundation for 
specialized and professional education for those who continue in 
liberal arts or in one of the professional fields. 

To be effective, a program of general education must be adapted 
to students of different levels of maturity, educational achievement, 
and experience. It must be adapted also to those who differ in ability 
to use the tools of learning, such as oral and written expression, in 
aptitudes in special fields, and in ability to do critical thinking. 

It is still too early to attempt to forecast many of the effects that the 
war training programs will have upon the post-war curriculums of the 
colleges. My best guess is that colleges will do more to assist students 
to determine early in their college program the general field of their 
interest. One means to this end will be the provision of elective intro- 
ductory ‘‘try-out’’ courses through which students may become ac- 
quainted with various subject-matter fields. Also, more colleges may 
provide a program of approximately two years of general education 
made up in large part of required comprehensive courses in broad 
fields. For many years there has been a trend in this direction. Those 
students who do not plan to go beyond the first two years of college 
may be permitted to spend some time in courses in applied arts and 
sciences as a part of a terminal curriculum. At the end of the two year 
period devoted largely to general education, each student who contin- 
ues in a four-year program may be expected to select a major field of 
liberal or professional education in which most of the curriculum will 
be made up of required courses. 

The college program that I have envisaged may not develop, but I 
hope that it does. Such a program would assure that every student in 
his first two years of college work would secure a general education. 
Students who continued in college for four years would acquire a truly 
liberal education and not a series of unrelated segments of knowl- 
edge. 

One of the greatest needs in the post-war period will be for a com- 
prehensive program of part-time adult education for men and women 
who do not wish to devote full time to study. Many professional men 
will need to take refresher courses because of the changed require- 
ments in their professions. Because of interests that have been aroused 
through war activities, others will wish to continue their general 
education after working hours through attendance at evening classes 
or through correspondence study. Both general education and voca- 
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tional training must be available in extension programs, and much of 
this education will need to be provided by colleges and universities. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


Many colleges and universities, as a part of the war training pro- 
gtam, have been engaged in an interesting innovation in the teaching 
of the humanities. I refer to the language and foreign-area study 
training program designed as preparation for military government 
and for other activities in which a knowledge of the language and 
the social, economic, and cultural life of a particular area is important. 

For many years most high schools and colleges have taught foreign 
languages primarily through the grammar and translation method. As 
a result, few students learned to speak the languages. In the Army 
and Navy programs, students learn the language through speaking it, 
and the grammar is dealt with only incidentally as it is needed to assist 
the student in speaking and writing. I believe that it has been demon- 
strated beyond question that the method employed by the military 
services has not only resulted in ability to speak most languages after 
a few months of study, but has also resulted in many cases in at least 
as much knowledge of grammar by the end of a year of study as would 
have been secured through the use of the grammar and translation 
method. 

The language and foreign area study program has employed also a 
new technique for the study of the social, economic, and cultural life 
of a region. The results obtained from studying a region intensively 
through linking the study of the language of the region with the study 
of its social and economic life, and its history and geography, have been 
overwhelmingly favorable. 

To what extent there can or should be a carryover of the language 
and area studies method to the post-war period I do not know. I 
believe, however, that such a program would be of value to many 
students at the graduate level or possibly in the senior year of college. 
In any case, it is to be hoped that methods employed in the study of 
foreign languages will be used in the post-war period because of their 
demonstrated effectiveness. 

One of the greatest contributions of the Army and Navy training 
programs to teaching techniques has been the extensive use of sound 
films and other audio-visual training aids. Thousands of training 
films have been used in connection with these programs, and there is 
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almost unanimous agreement among the Army and Navy teachers that 
their use has enabled servicemen to learn more rapidly and to remem- 
ber what they learn longer. An extensive use of audio-visual aids by 
colleges and universities would greatly increase the effectiveness of 
their instruction in many fields of study. Higher institutions should 
be giving careful thought to this matter and, so far as is possible, acting 
in preparation for the time when the veterans return to continue their 
education. 


ACCELERATED PROGRAMS 


One result of the war may be a shortening of the period devoted 
to general education so that most youth, or at least most of the ablest 
young people, will complete their general education by the time they 
reach the age of 18. The Army and Navy have demonstrated that it 
is possible to secure acceleration upon the part of the college students, 
and many colleges and universities have likewise demonstrated this 
point in the case of youth who are not in the military services. 

The means used by the Army and Navy to secure acceleration 
include earlier college entrance, a continous program of study without 
extended vacations, a longer work week, the granting of credits by 
examinations, and the streamlining of curriculums. In the case of civil- 
ian students, many colleges and universities have secured acceleration 
through admitting capable students who have not completed their 
high school programs, providing education on a year-round basis, 
and permitting the passing of subjects by examination in lieu of class 
attendance. 

In the post-war period many returning veterans and civilian war 
workers will wish to secure their education and training without 
undue loss of time. Many of them will have lost three or four years 
that they would otherwise have devoted to education. It appears 
certain that such students will desire to complete their education 
quickly in order that they may establish themselves in a vocation, 
marty, and have families. 

For youth too young to have participated in the war program, 
there may be a demand for an early completion of general education 
for another reason. Many people believe that this Nation after the 
war will adopt a program of universal compulsory military service 
lasting for at least one year and beginning at about the age of 18. If 
such a plan is adopted, it will be important that youth complete their 
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general education before entering upon military training. Ideally, 
the elementary and high schools should intensify their activities so 
that youth by the age of 18 can secure in the local school the equivalent 
of two years of work beyond the present high school program. Ac- 
tually, most high schools will find it impossible to extend their pro- 
grams to include education at the level of the junior college or the 
post-high-school technical school. This situation may require the 
higher institutions for some years to come to receive youth at about 
the age of 16 and provide them with a two-year program of general 
education before they begin military service. 

An earlier completion of general education may come about by im- 
proving elementary and high school instruction, by earlier college en- 
trance, by avoiding duplication between the curriculums of high schools 
and the colleges, by streamlining college curriculums, by improving 
techniques of instruction, by permitting students who can carry heavier 
loads without harm to themselves to do so, and by lengthening the aca- 
demic year. In such an accelerated program it is important that the 
health of the students be safeguarded and that they have opportunity 
to satisfy their social and recreational needs. It is also important that an 
adequate guidance program be provided. 


CREDIT FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


Following the last war, special arrangements were made whereby 
some veterans of ability could enter higher institutions even though 
they had had little or no high school work. In general, the colleges 
and universities did not handle well the problem of providing educa- 
tion either for these veterans or for those who had completed high 
school. The usual procedure was to place them in classes with regular 
college students of immature experience, making little or no allowance 
for the knowledge, understanding, or skills that they had acquired out- 
side the formal channels of the academic system. Most institutions 
failed to take into account the fact that older youth require techniques 
of instruction and in many cases curriculums different from those typi- 
cally provided in colleges and universities. A large majority of the vet- 
erans who returned to college failed. From such records as are available, 
however, it appears that those who were admitted without having 
completed high school were at least as successful in their college work 
as were those with full high school credentials. 

Colleges and universities should be prepared to deal with the 
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problem of accrediting the educational achievements of men and 
women who have served in the armed forces or worked in war 
industries. Fortunately, the United States Armed Forces Institute 
realizes the importance of this problem and has made provision for 
tests and examinations to serve as a basis for placement and credit. 
The program of the Armed Forces Institute makes it possible for 
colleges and universities to give credit for educational attainment 
during military service by reporting the individual’s achievement 
in terms of the results of examinations prepared and administered 
by a special staff in the Institute. 

There are today more youth of college age at work in civilian 
occupations than there are in the armed forces. Many of these youth 
are securing training and experience which advance them educationally 
but which do not now result in college credit. It is as important that 
higher institutions make provision to give these youth credit by 
examinations as it is that they give youth in the armed forces such 
credit. I hope that the institutions of the country will recognize this 
need and take steps to meet it. 

Prior to the present war few higher institutions had an adequate 
program for the guidance and placement of students. In most 
institutions, students were admitted upon the basis of high school 
credits, often with little reference to their ability to do successful 
college work. They were permitted or required to enroll for courses 
which might or might not be largely a duplication of work they had 
completed in high school. Only on rare occasions was credit given for 
educational achievement that resulted from learning outside of the 
formal program of high school or college. 

The war training program has modified this practice for military 
students in the colleges. The experience provided by the Army and 
Navy has shown that colleges could well make more extensive use of 
the tools of measurement in connection with the admission and 
educational placement of students. It is to be hoped that in the post- 
war period colleges will forsake the adding machine methods of 
counting credits and will employ measures of achievement for pur- 
poses of placement in classes. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


In conclusion, I repeat that the probability is great that there 
will be several million men, women, and youth unemployed for a 
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period of many months after the termination of the war, and that all 
agencies, both public and private, should be preparing now to assist 
in meeting that situation. Management, labor, and agriculture should 
co-operate in the development of plans for united action. Government 
should adopt all possible measures to further a rapid conversion of 
war industries to the production of civilian goods, and should be 

repared to move rapidly in getting under way an extensive program 
of public works. Social security provisions should be extended to 
meet the needs of the unemployed. Colleges and universities should 
be ready to provide education to large numbers of youth, and the 
Federal Government should bear much of the cost of such a program. 
The higher institutions should take full advantage in the post-war 
period of those educational innovations employed in connection with 
the war training program which have value for non-military educa- 
tion. Administrators and faculty members of colleges and universities 
should be at work now preparing to meet the difficult problems of 
the demobilization and readjustment period. The place of the college 
registrar in this program will be determined in large part by the 
extent to which he is equipped to render needed assistance. 


Discussion 
(Led by G. W. RosENLoF, University of Nebraska) 


L. A. EUBANK (State Teachers College, Missouri) : Dr. Reeves, in 
the first part of his paper, has indicated that the unemployment prob- 
lem is going to be very great. In the last part he has tried to outline a 
program with which we can finish general education by the end 
of eighteen years. 

It seems to me that that is going to complicate the first problem 
which he has presented to us. We recall in the time of depression 
industry and big business did not need youth and they said, “Go 
back to school.” Now if we get people through general education at 
the age of eighteen, haven’t we complicated our unemployment prob- 
lem? 

Dr. REEVES: It depends on what we do with them at the age of 
eighteen. That is why I tried to draw some distinction between 
general education and liberal education. Liberal education goes far- 
ther along the road than general education. We had in 1940, if I 
recall correctly, about seventeen per cent of the youth of junior college 
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age in junior colleges or in the lower division of higher institutions, 
A rather careful study of trends over a period of years made and 
reported upon by the National Resources Planning Board led to the 
conclusion that within a decade after the end of the war the enroll- 
ment at that level (assuming we do not have compulsory military 
service and assuming we do not streamline the curriculum so students 
finish at eighteen) might constitute about forty per cent of the 
youth of the ages of eighteen and nineteen. 

If we have that period of military service and we provide that all 
youth can stay in school until they reach the age of eighteen, then 
instead of having, as we had in 1940, only seventy per cent of the 
youths of fourteen to seventeen, inclusive, in school, we might have 
what Utah, California, and the State of Washington now have— 
more than ninety per cent of youth under eighteen in school. Look 
back fifty years and look at the educational pattern of the State of 
Utah and the State of California and you will find that what they 
have done in terms of the number of youth they have educated at 
different levels in any year is about what the Nation does twenty-five 
years later. 

I see no reason to think that the type of thing that has happened in 
over a half century with reference to those states, will not follow in 
other states after the war. Then instead of averaging seventeen 
per cent we would average ninety per cent. That would take more 
people off the labor market than the number that would be added 
to the labor market by streamlining a program of education so that 
students will finish two years earlier. 

In any case, compulsory military service of one year of the type 
that Secretary Knox recently proposed would take almost one million 
off the labor market for that year. Why do I say that general education 
should be completed by the age of eighteen if we had universal 
service? I say it because I do not believe that we should interrupt 
general education for that year of military service, and, furthermore, 
because after the interruption of that year of military service the 
majority of our youth probably would not complete general education. 
If they are going to complete it they will have to complete it before 
the end of the military service and not afterwards. So for the purpose 
of our national needs I would try to have them complete it before 
they enter military service. 

Now with reference to the enrollment in liberal and professional 
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education beyond the junior college, the National Resources Planning 
Board recommendation in 1943 for the post-war period is that we 
be ready to expand higher education beyond the sophomore year; 
and taking liberal and vocational education into consideration that we 
be ready to expand it by twenty-five per cent. Now that is not a guess 
pulled out of thin air. I happen to have been responsible for the 
direction of that study and I can tell you that that study was made on 
the basis of very carefully compiled statistics as to what the probable 
future needs of this Nation are going to be in medicine, in law, and 
in other professional fields, and the assumption is that we cannot 
have too many people with liberal educations. 

A. B. Morris (Minnesota): Dr. Reeves, we are aware of the fact 
that many schools, of course, will meet this change and need while 
others will lag behind. Is there a possibility that if compulsory mili- 
tary training comes there could be an option; say, the young men 
who are ready would be taken at eighteen, or those who are not ready 
could stay in school until they have completed this amount of educa- 
tion and then take their training a year later? Would that be practic- 
able or possible? 

Dr. REEVES: There are two bills now before the Congress. One 
bill would have them start at the age of eighteen in all cases. The 
other gives them a three-year leeway, from eighteen to twenty; and 
the youth in school or college would be permitted to select the time 
at which he would get his service within that leeway of three years. 
I think it is possible, yes. 

WILLIAM R. HoweELt (Washington College, Md.): As I under- 
stood it, Dr. Reeves advocated free education and maintenance. I 
would like to ask where the money is coming from? 

Mr. ROSENLOF: The question has been asked where the money 
is coming from to do all that Dr. Reeves has suggested would have 
to be done in order to achieve anything like the end product of 
which he is dreaming. Can you tell him, Dr. Reeves, where that money 
is coming from? 

Dr. REEVES: May I point out that in the quarter that has just 
ended, the first three months of this year, the production of this 
nation exceeded the total production of 1932; that the income of 
this Nation in the last three months exceeded the total income of 
1932; that the income of this Nation in the last three months was 
almost double the total income of that wonderful year of 1929. I 
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would also point out that the consumers of this Nation lived better 
this last year on an average than during any year of this century; 
that they spent more money for consumet’s goods than ever before, 
and that although almost two-thirds of our total economy is devoted 
to war, that still is true. Now, what is the source of income? The source 
of income is only one thing: it is production—production of goods 
and production of services, nothing else; and the amount of money 
we are spending for this war is, it is true, more than half coming 
from borrowed money; but nevertheless, the amount that is left over 
for civilian goods exceeds anything that you might think of as typical 
for a normal year before the war. That being true, if we can get by this 
brief transition period without disaster, and we can if we plan ade- 
quately and take some actions now, we won't have to worry about 
where the money is coming from. 

HAROLD D. RICHARDSON (State Teachers College, Ariz.): I 
should like to ask Dr. Reeves if there is any likelihood that universal 
military service can be counted as part of general civilian education 
and provided in conjunction with the military and colleges? 

Mr. ROSENLOF: The question is, “Can we provide for universal 
military service through existing agencies of education, making it a 
part of the so-called general education?” 

Dr. REEVES: I do not think so. 

Mr. EuBANK: Big business and industry are very much interested 
in this question of post-war employment. They are putting a good 
deal of money and research and the organization of the Chambers 
of Commerce into this program. I should like to ask Dr. Reeves if 
he thinks that big business and industry might be able to handle 
the biggest part of this post-war unemployment without such an ex- 
tensive program of public works? 

Dr. REEVES: The answer is just as clear as it can be, and that 
answer is “No.” Industry must provide most of the jobs. Govern- 
ment must do everything it can to stimulate private industry to con- 
vert as quickly as possible. Those are musts. There is, however, an 
enormous accumulated deficit in needed public works. We should 
be ready to make up that deficit. We shall have the manpower. The 
needs of the public are there. Are we ready? Is industry ready? Gov- 
ernment at all levels taken together, in my opinion, is not more 
than ten per cent ready to do its part. It takes time to buy land, to sell 
bonds to pay for buildings, to get ready to build the roads, to get the 
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machinery. Our construction equipment, Ladies and Gentlemen, is 
scattered all over the world and we are going to have to make a lot of 
new equipment before we can even start on some of these public works 
jobs. If we do everything we can and start at a very early date, and if 
we have a more extensive program (and, I hope, a sounder program) 
of public works than we ever had before, it will care for only 
a small fraction of this total program. 

Our hope lies in private industry; but private industry alone cannot 
do the job, and there are some very great dangers at that very point 
that I am talking about. Those dangers are a lack of understanding 
upon the part of the public of the things that will need to be done 
to get private industry converted quickly. 

What are some of those things? We all rebel against restraints and 
controls, certainly, if we think they are unnecessary restraints and 
controls of Government. We do not like rationing but we are willing 
to have it because it helps win the war. We don’t like it. We hate price 
controls, but we are willing to have them if they help win the war. 
We don’t like to have a Federal agency like the War Production Board 
have complete control of the raw materials of this Nation, but we have 
accepted it because we know that many of those critical materials are 
limited in supply and there must be a single agency to parcel them 
out. 

The real danger is, not that we shall ration these materials too 
long or that we shall keep some of the controls too long; the real 
danger is that we may remove them too fast. 

If we remove the controls of certain kinds of raw materials before 
the bulk of peacetime industry is under way, we shall have made it 
possible for certain large industries to build up stock piles that they 
are not going to need for months ahead and thereby prevent the 
reestablishment of many more industries that need the same kind 
of raw materials. 

Those are very great dangers. Is private industry ready? I have 
met with about fifty industrial groups in the last nine months in 
twenty-five or thirty states. Some excellent planning is being done, 
particularly by the Committee on Economic Development, under Paul 
Hoffman, which has its headquarters in a building at the University of 
Chicago; and I have been meeting with local groups in the cities of the 
country—with the Chambers of Commerce, with the Rotary Clubs, 
and with the local planning committees, and I am telling you that 
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they are not more than ten or fifteen per cent ready, either; and 
many of them don’t know how to get ready because they will have 
to await certain decisions that are public decisions. 

Let us not forget that the money that the Federal Government now 
has invested in the manufacturing industry, and the plants it now 
owns, when converted, will produce more goods than the total pro- 
duction of 1932 without using a single plant that was in existence in 
the year 1940. The Government owns those plants—we own them, 
they are our plants. The people through their Government own them. 
What are we going to do with them? We could do a number of 
things. We could scrap them—we could give them away. We did 
both those things after the last war. The Government could operate 
them. The Government now operates manufacturing industries in 
several parts of the country. The Government could lease them to 
ptivate companies. The Government could lease them to the com- 
panies that now operate them, which in most cases are very large 
companies and in many cases monopolies. Or the Government could 
sell them to those companies, many of which have only a few com- 
petitors in the same field and which, in the present war period, got 
together and set their prices. 

There are many things the Government could do with these plants, 
but no decision has yet been made as to what the Government is 
going to do with its own property. That decision should have been 
made a year ago. It hasn’t been made. That is the kind of thing I 
mean when I say we must act while the war is going on if we are 
going to solve the problem. 

When the war ends the Government may actually have on hand 
more than fifty billion dollars of supplies, most of which are just as 
useful in our civilian market as to the Armed forces. Unless the 
plans are made in advance and carefully made, and unless a large 
percentage of excess supplies are disposed of before the war ends; 
unless that is done, there is very great danger that throwing those 
supplies on a civilian market would interfere with the reconversion 
of industry from war to peacetime production. 

Those things are very great dangers. There are ways to deal with 
them so that private industry will be stimulated instead of being 
interfered with. But the decisions must be made in the very im- 
mediate future or they are in danger of being made in the wrong way 


by default. 

















Admission Without High School Graduation 
CLARENCE E. DAMMON 


UCH OF education’s adjustment to war has come to be known 
as acceleration. Acceleration has cut across many rigid pat- 
terns and fixed practices in institutions of higher learning. The 
business of admitting new students is no exception. Admission re- 
quirements and procedures have been revised to meet new conditions. 
In this connection, we not only had to wrestle with our own re- 
sistence to change, but also with that of the secondary schools. In 
years past, we had thrown across the separation between high school 
and college a bridge with a toll gate. Secondary school administrators 
became accustomed to a certain quantitative toll and to rather precise 
mechanics of traffic. When we wanted to revise both, we discovered 
how sacred they were to those in the administration of what was at 
the other end of the bridge. 

Admission revisions were adopted by many institutions. In some 
instances a state-wide plan for accelerating secondary and higher 
education provided much needed flexibility in admissions. The re- 
visions can be grouped under two general headings: first, the revisions 
to permit the dovetailing of high school and college with provision 
for the eventual granting of the high school diploma to the student, 
and second, the revisions to allow for the admission of non-graduates 
without provision for high school graduation. 

Admission revisions for the dovetailing of high school and college 
with eventual high school graduation have been widely adopted. No 
serious problems for the college registrar are involved except, perhaps, 
in bookkeeping. Midyear completion of the high school course, fol- 
lowed by immediate registration in college before the annual com- 
mencement, is now a common practice. It then becomes necessary 
for the admissions officer or registrar to follow up on these cases and 
complete the record on the student, if the institution’s files are to 
be accurate. Likewise, the student who double paces to finish early 
in a semester presents a similar problem of records. 

Other practices make the awarding of the high school diploma 
dependent on the completion of work at the college or university. 
This becomes more involved and there is some risk in that the 
student may not complete the required work. In Indiana, the State 
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Department of Public Instruction has authorized the high schools to 
dismiss for immediate college attendance, any student who has thirty 
of the required thirty-two credits for graduation, provided the high 
school and the college agree to an arrangement whereby the remain- 
ing two credits will be established and the student will be graduated. 
In other states, the high school diploma is awarded upon the success- 
ful completion of a semester's or a year’s work at a college or 
university. This plan for dovetailing high school and college follows 
the recommendation made by the Educational Policies Commission 
on November 27, 1942. Such arrangements necessitate extended 
negotiations between school and institution and place added responsi- 
bility on the registrar. 

The admission to college of non-graduates without provision for 
awarding the high school diploma is the practice that is open to the 
greatest criticism and debate. The charge is made that this practice 
is a lowering of standards to secure more students by colleges con- 
fronted with shrinking enrollments. Perhaps this has been the case 
in some instances; however, it cannot be maintained that standards 
are lowered when recognized selective measures are employed to 
limit such admissions to superior students. 

I believe there are legitimate reasons for this modification of ad- 
mission procedures. The curriculum in many schools during the 
senior year has become of questionable value. Innovations such as 
preinduction courses have altered the basic training of students. While 
the work may be commendable for those who will never go beyond 
high school graduation such work does not serve the best interests 
of the eventual professional competency sought by a superior student 
through higher education. Furthermore, in these exacting days, we 
have become conservation and utilization conscious. We are not 
justified in sacrificing a superior student to some technicality inherent 
in a mass production and control of education for persons of average 
ability. The better-than-average student who has not sidestepped diff- 
cult courses and hard work early in his high school course may find it 
almost impossible to schedule work during his senior year that chal- 
lenges him. Some states have the secondary school plan set up on 
such a rigid basis that the student must attend high school a specified 
number of semesters without regard to the likelihood of the student's 
learning something while he is in school. Is there any good reason 
why the student should be held to the time-serving measuring stick 
of an education? It may be possible to make adjustments in large 
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high schools, but as administrative units these schools are far out- 
numbered by the small high schools with student enrollments of less 
than two hundred. These small schools are unable to allow for indi- 
vidual differences, especially for the brilliant student. Somehow, our 
educational system must provide the ways and means for extricating 
qualified students from the stagnation and monotony of public school 
conformity to patterns and standards set for all in terms of the 
average student. 

Within the past month, an inquiry was addressed to each State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to determine the extent of cer- 
tain changes affecting the articulation of high school and college. The 
inquiry was also intended to determine the official attitude of the 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction toward revised admission 
practices. Replies were received from thirty-seven of the forty-eight 
State Superintendents. The first question asked was: ‘Has your State 
Department a plan whereby high schools are authorized to dismiss 
students to enter college before requirements for graduation are 
satisfied and with provision for awarding a diploma at a later date?” 
Thirteen indicated that they had no plan; fourteen reported a plan 
in operation; only seven plans provided for the awarding of the 
diploma on the basis of work completed at the college or university. 
A majority of high school administrators want all work completed 
before the student leaves school. 

The admission of non-graduates really is nothing new. Almost all 
colleges and universities have admitted a few persons without benefit 
of high school graduation. Because of extraordinary circumstances, 
the institution has exercised reasonableness and good sense. Over 
fifty years ago, President Eliot of Harvard spoke before the National 
Education Association on the subject of “the difficulty of having to 
deal with the age at which young men can get prepared for college.” 
Such institutions as Johns Hopkins, Clark, Yale, Cornell and Harvard 
have given much attention at different times to the recognition of 
ability and the matching of it with appropriate programs of study. 
In connection with the present wartime acceleration, a number of 
colleges have announced plans for the admission of non-graduates on 
a selective basis. Fourteen of the State Departments reported that at 
least one institution in their respective states admitted non-graduates. 
In this area of admissions, the University of Chicago is in a mystic 
realm by itself. As yet, some of us are more timid souls. 

As a war measure, Purdue University adopted a plan for the 
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admission of non-high school graduates in order to meet certain 
conditions growing out of the stresses on education. The Purdue 
Plan supplements the regular entrance requirements with certain 
objective measurements of the student’s fitness to be advanced in 
his educational experience to work at the university level. With the 
co-operation of the high schools, the University endeavors to give 
recognition to individual rates of learning and achievement. To be 
considered for admission without high school graduation, a person 
must have a superior scholastic record with not fewer than twelve 
units of credit already earned; he must be recommended by his high 
school principal; he must qualify by his performance on prescribed 
admission tests, including an eighth grade arithmetic test; he must 
be approved by the University Committee on Selection; and his 
program of study for the first academic year must be approved by 
that committee. A large number have applied for this special admis- 
sion; only a few have been selected for admission with the beginning 
of each term. The number now in the University totals approxi- 
mately ninety. In the administration of this plan we have had very 
satisfactory relations with the school administration, the parents, and 
the students involved. This group of freshmen has the benefit of 
extraordinary measures in its behalf. The Dean of Men and Dean of 
Women provide intensive supervision for at least two terms. The 
students are assigned to approved places of residence. Academic and 
social counseling is arranged. The progress of each student is carefully 
checked. 

Any effort to administer the admission of students without high 
school graduation will meet with opposition. Twenty-one State De- 
partments of Public Instruction are definitely opposed to such a 
practice on the part of any institution of higher learning. Six State 
Departments are in favor, while three are neutral and seven are 
non-committal. The six departments in favor of this practice insisted 
that it should be restricted to superior students carefully selected. On 
the other hand, one State Superintendent wrote as follows, ‘Even 
under these selective circumstances, we do not favor the plan. Super- 
iority usually refers to accomplishment in academic subjects of the 
curriculum. Problems of double accreditment are so serious that the 
plan seems not to have been successful in many places where tried. 
We feel that students are not sufficiently mature to enter college so 
soon.” Another Superintendent wrote “I doubt if even the superior 
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students can afford to miss part of their high school training.” Yet 
another Superintendent expressed himself in these words “If the 
secondary schools permit superior students to finish their four years 
of work in less than four years’ time, there is no need for the colleges 
to admit such students without their diplomas. It has yet to be proved 
that the colleges and universities can present high school studies any 
better than do the high schools.” Generally speaking, secondary school 
administrators are not disposed to make any public pronouncement 
favoring the admission of non-high school graduates to colleges and 
universities. One superintendent was very frank when he said he 
would not allow any student to leave high school without serving out 
his full time and graduating because it would reduce his state aid. 
There are those administrators, however, who will, in a confidential 
way, make a special effort to give a superior student the advantage 
of an admission plan such as Purdue has in operation. Then too, in 
considering the attitude of all parties concerned toward admission 
without graduation, we cannot overlook the fact that the high school 
diploma is firmly entrenched as one of the things to be desired in 
life. This goal is fixed so firmly with most of the qualified students 
and their parents that there is little possibility of a sizable demand 
for this sort of admission. 

The strongest argument against the admission of non-high school 
gtaduates is to be found in the fact that requirements for certain 
professions specify that a person must be a high school graduate. 
In the fields of medicine, law, dentistry, pharmacy, and several 
others, it is stated in laws on licensing as well as in the regulations 
of the professional societies that the individual must be a high school 
gtaduate. There is little likelihood that any of these professional 
groups will modify this requirement. The admission officer who can 
admit without graduation, must exercise great care to make certain 
that the persons who expect to enter these fields are not penalized. 

Another argument on which much stress is placed is concerned 
with the social maturity of the student. It is advanced without recog- 
nition of the factor of selection involved in the admission of the 
non-graduate. It is interesting to observe that certain high school 
administrators will oppose the admission of sixteen and seventeen 
year old non-graduates to institutions of higher learning, and at the 
same time, yield to the demands of business and industry in the 
community for the services of these same students. One principal 
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reported that an industry in his community keeps going only because 
many of the juniors and seniors in his high school work after school 
in the factory. If the student is not mature enough to meet the 
demands of a university campus, then I doubt if he is mature enough 
to be subjected to certain experiences that go with factory employment. 

Purdue University made a study of the maturity question in 
connection with one group of non-graduates. I shall not go into the 
details of the study; you may have them by writing to me or to 
Dr. H. H. Remmers, Director of our Division of Educational Refer- 
ence. Dr. Remmers prepared a social maturity rating scale and used 
it in a typical Indiana high school and also on our group of non- 
graduates. The results of this study showed clearly that in the 
judgment of their high school teachers, the high school juniors 
admitted to Purdue University are, as a group, more mature socially 
and emotionally than are the typical high school juniors and seniors. 
There were thirteen items on the scale. Juniors rated higher than 
seniors on eleven. The two favoring the seniors showed the least 
difference. Five of the items favoring the juniors are significant to at 
least the five per cent level. On other items which, according to 
other studies, should favor the seniors by a considerable margin, the 
juniors rated better. It was found that teachers are unable to rate 
students on maturity if we make the assumption that maturity is a 
function of age. Within the typical school where the students were 
rated, the juniors, presumably less mature than seniors by other 
standards, were rated to be more mature by their teachers. These 
statements of the findings are quoted directly from the report of 
the study. 

Even before the war, experiments were carried on with the admis- 
sion of non-graduates. Studies show that the opposition to such 
admission on the basis of the absence of social maturity is not justified. 
In Louisville, thirteen students who had completed only three years 
of high school were admitted to the University of Louisville. They 
did as well as the control group paired with them in ability who 
took four years of high school. At the University of California, 
students under sixteen and one-half were compared with students 
entering at seventeen or over. Four times as many of the younger 
group made Phi Beta Kappa. They showed more participation in 
activities. The health of the younger group was found to be as good, 
and in some cases, better than the health of the older group. As far as 
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mental health is concerned, it was found to be highly satisfactory. 
Thirty-five years ago, President Lowell of Harvard in speaking on 
age at the time of college entrance said, ‘Much has been said about 
maturity, but that is the result less of age than of environment and 
responsibility. Maturity may easily become over-ripe.” 

In arguing against the admission of non-graduates to institutions 
of higher learning, many insist that the last year in high school is 
important to the student’s educational growth. When we give par- 
ticular attention to the scholastic achievement of the non-graduate 
in the University, we are not disappointed. Many institutions might 
provide us with the results of studies on such groups. I want to refer 
to our own experience, since I am more familiar with our special 
group. By the end of our November Term, we had admitted six 
groups and a total of eighty under our plan. The average index for 
the first term of each group was 4.08. The highest first term index 
was made by the Summer Term group and was 4.48, During normal 
times, the University average is around 3.8. The University of Michi- 
gan developed what it calls the basic curriculum, and admits both 
non-graduates and graduates to it. Mr. Ira Smith, Registrar, reports 
that the first group included twelve graduates and fifteen non-gradu- 
ates. The grade point average was 2.79 for the graduates and 2.702 
for the non-graduates. In the second group, with fourteen graduates 
and five non-graduates, the grade point average was 2.473 for the 
graduates and 2.633 for the non-graduates. The University of Illinois 
has admitted three groups on which Mr. Grossman, Assistant Regis- 
trar, gave data. An average of 3.33 represents a general University 
average; 77.7 per cent of the first group of thirty-six made a grade 
average that was above the median average for the University; 66.7 
per cent of the second group of nine, and 82 per cent of the third 
group of eleven made averages above the median average. 

Studies made in this connection prior to the war all substantiate 
the contention that selected non-graduates do merit admission to 
the University. By their scholastic attainment, they do not let the 
institution down. During normal times, a larger percentage of such 
a select group has remained to graduate, and has achieved recogni- 
tion and prestige in various fields, than can be expected from regular 
high school graduates. 

I am convinced that we are not fully aware of the extent to which 
institutions have adopted greater flexibility in their admission pro- 
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cedures and along the lines to which I have referred. If we should 
be successful in securing an accurate and complete picture of the 
situation, it would be discovered that there has been a considerable 
and universal departure from pre-war admission practices and pro- 
cedures to accommodate qualified students. This change may repre- 
sent a return to admission by examination. If secondary school ad- 
ministrators knew just how extensive is the use of the new admission 
procedures, they would have reason for concern over the prestige 
of the high school diploma. 

Even now, and very soon in increasing numbers, we shall be con- 
fronted with the admission of the veteran who is not a high school 
graduate. In his case, there is no question about the social maturity 
—he has that. In discussing the veteran and his situation with the 
high school principal, I am interested in the way they reverse their 
position. They are anxious for the colleges and universities to assume 
the responsibility for the veteran. No question is raised about the 
ability of the veteran who is a non-high school graduate to do college 
work simply because he did not complete his high school course. 

With all due respect to the Armed Forces Institute and the excellent 
work it is doing, I still contend that colleges and universities are 
faced with the task of working out their own salvation in dealing 
with requests for admission on the basis of a conglomerate educa- 
tional background. Many of the veterans are non-high school grad- 
uates, and they will not return to high school to do work to satisfy 
prescribed subject and unit requirements for admission to an institu- 
tion of higher education. For some of these veterans with a major 
secondary education deficiency, colleges and universities may have 
to revive, on a temporary basis, the old academy and offer pre-college 
work to provide the minimum essentials in secondary instruction for 
successful study in a professional field, and without regard for the 
diploma. 

Thirteen State Departments of Public Instruction have a plan for 
the World War veteran who did not graduate from high school be- 
fore entering the service. Ten State Departments reported they are 
now working on a plan, eight were non-committal, and six said they 
had no plan. This is not a matter of post-war planning because the 
problem is already with us as a post-service need on the part of 
veterans who have been discharged. Colleges and universities are in 
a position to take action that will be direct and effective. Institutions 
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that have experimented during these days with the selection, admis- 
sion and orientation of non-graduates of high school are in a much 
better position to handle the discharged veteran who does not have 
his high school diploma. As we undertake the job of reinstating the 
discharged veteran in civilian life, we shall experience some educa- 
tional inflation. We should be prepared to control it. 


Discussion 


(Led by TRUE E. PETTENGILL, University of Minnesota, and 
Harry E. Exper, Indiana State Teachers College) 


Mr. HANAWALT (Wayne University): At Wayne, beginning a 
year and a half ago, we instituted a plan very similar to that de- 
scribed by Mr. Dammon and it is still in effect. The number of stu- 
dents we handled is a little smaller than they have handled, but the 
details are similar and the results similar enough so I think you 
would not care for the particulars. But ever since we began it I have 
been trying to find out why somebody wasn’t making a national study 
of what we are doing, collecting the results so that at any point we 
and the high school officials would have something definite to go on, 
and thus we wouldn’t be in quite so much of a defensive position 
with high school officials and others. 

Mr. Dammon’s work is the nearest thing I have heard of to a na- 
tional study. I have written to people in the North Central Asso- 
ciation, to the president of the National Council, to members of the 
Policy Planning Committee, and no one knows of any comprehensive 
study. 

I am wondering, if no one else will do it, whether this organi- 
zation ought not to make some kind of survey so we will not lose 
the valuable knowledge we are gaining from this. If this plan is good 
we ought to know it. 

Mr. DAMMON: In writing to the state superintendents of public 
instruction and reading their replies, I could reconcile their replies 
with the general understanding I had of the picture. One of the 
questions on my form of inquiry was, ‘‘Are any institutions in your 
state doing this? Please give their names.” I cannot recall any. I 
think fourteen states said that at least one institution was doing it in 
their state. Some said, ‘‘No knowledge,” “I don’t know,” and that 
sort of thing. 
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It struck me as a sad commentary on the leadership of education in 
some states that those in charge did not know just where, in their 
own states, this new educational procedure was in effect. 

Mr. HANAWALT: Wouldn’t the information have to be gained 
direct from the colleges? 

Mr. DAMMON: I wrote to a few colleges and even they wouldn’t 
confess to their sins. 

Mr. HANAWALT: I know several colleges that have material al- 
ready prepared. 

Mr. DAMMON: I finally got Ira Smith by the coat-tail at another 
meeting of the North Central Association and insisted that he send 
me some material. Even then I had to write him a letter after that. 
But it came and I finally persuaded Mr. Grossman at Illinois to 
provide me with some information, and a few others. The time limit 
here won’t permit me to go into the details on all of them. But 
that is the situation. I believe you are quite right. I believe a study 
such as you suggested is in order that we may persuade leaders and 
people in the secondary education field that we are not out here with 
a device just to gain students, but that here is a sound educational 
practice. 

Mr. MITCHELL (California): I would like to add this to what 
you have said, because we face the same legal question about the 
lack of a high school diploma. It seems that some of the national or- 
ganizations are taking steps to have laws changed in certain states, 
particularly for the medical student. It isn’t likely that any state 
is going to refuse a license to a doctor who has had good training 
because six or eight years ago he didn’t have a high school diploma. 
Furthermore, these men come back to us from active service and are 
allowed to go on to the university without high school graduation, 
and it seems doubtful that a state would refuse a license to such a 
man. 

Mr. DAMMON: In this case that I referred to of the marine who 
wants to enter our School of Pharmacy, the Dean indicated to me 
that some restatement, shall we say, is being considered by the pro- 
fessional association in the field of pharmacy; but right now it is 
that thing which is scaring a great many educators on this matter 
of the student without that piece of paper in his hand. 

Dr. THOMPSON (University of Utah): May I comment that if we 
would follow the recommendation of the American Council we 
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would, after the student has completed his quarter or semester of 
work in the college or university in cooperation with the high school, 
grant that diploma. I think we have followed that procedure over 
the entire state of Utah. 

One other thing which I forgot to relate about the group I took in 
there, those students made a B-minus, which means there wasn't a 
chance in ten thousand that the average freshman would do as well 
as those eighty students did in their freshman year. 

W. L. MAYER (North Carolina): There is one aspect of the situa- 
tion which we are carrying on in our state which might be of in- 
terest. The North Carolina College Conference Council asked certain 
representatives from the State Department to get together to formu- 
late a state-wide plan for the admission of non-graduate students from 
high school. In short, the tests are given by the State Department of 
Public Instruction through the high schools of the state. The success- 
ful candidates are selected and the list is published. That becomes 
then the list of students who may be admitted to college without 
high school graduation. Then the colleges are free to give any other 
tests to take the student or reject the student if they see fit. But the 
North Carolina College Conference and the State Department of 
Public School Instruction cooperating built up this initial list of su- 
perior students. 

CHAIRMAN PETTENGILL: That is an interesting plan. May we hear 
from someone from another state? 

EARL M. PALLETT (University or Oregon): You might possibly 
be interested in what took place in the State of Oregon. All of the 
institutions in the state, both public and private, met with the state 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the high school principals and 
superintendent of schools and worked out a uniform plan of admis- 
sion of non-high school graduates. 

The majority of the non-high school graduates who entered these 
institutions came to the larger institutions; that is, the Oregon State 
College and the University. However, we received only about twelve 
apiece and our luck with them was not in line with what has been 
described. I conferred with Mr. Lemon the other day and neither of 
us is going to push the matter any further, although we expect to 
accept anyone who meets the requirements. About half of those who 
entered made very good records. The other half, perhaps because they 
expected to go into the Army very shortly and were more interested 
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in that than anything else, did not do so well. It may have been that 
we set the standard a little high. We restricted it to men and they 
had to be in the upper seventy-five per cent of the class and they had 
to be recommended by the high school principal. 

Mr. HoFFMAN (Penn State): The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction made a pronouncement almost two years ago that Penn- 
sylvania colleges would accept high school seniors within a half 
year of graduation who were not short any required subject for 
admission and who received a special recommendation of the prin- 
cipal. It was done with the idea of giving a man a chance to get some 
college work before entering the Army. 

We have to be extremely careful, though, in the case of pre- 
professional—those who wish to enter dentistry, law, medicine, and 
so on—to get the evidence from Harrisburg that their record, so 
far as high school is concerned, is satisfactory. Again we haven't got 
it one hundred per cent, and that green god of the mountain, the 
Board of Regents of the State of New York, will not permit any 
person so admitted to attend a New York medical school, no matter 
if he graduated valedictorian from any college in Pennsylvania. The 
students that we admitted under this plan have done exceptionally 
well. I had a little paper in our Journal on that subject in a recent 
issue. 

JOHN DANIELS (Carnegie Institute of Technology): Very frankly, 
our experience has been on the negative side. I wonder if Mr. Dam- 
mon has any information concerning the experiences of engineering 
schools with these non-high school graduates. Mr. Hoffman said this 
broke very suddenly. We had a class as early as January of ’42 and 
approximately one hundred engineering students, thirty of whom 
were these one-and-a-half year students. We followed them very 
carefully and it was only in the third term that non-high school 
graduates came to the same level as the graduate on the same com- 
parative basis. 

Mr. DAMMON: All of ours, I believe, with the exception of two 
or three, were admitted in engineering. All of them were boys, with 
two or three exceptions. So I should say the record of our group 
would be that of engineers. I have no evidence from any other 
school where the group was in engineering. 

CHAIRMAN PETTENGILL: I think it might be interesting if we had 
a show of hands to see how generally we have this practice of ad- 
mitting non-high school graduates. We do it in Minnesota and are 
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well satisfied with it. How many institutions are admitting non-high 
school graduates? (The majority) 

Mr. QUALLEY: I should like to raise one question: are the students 
taken from high school? Is the credit transferred back to the high 
school or is the graduation done on the basis of the showing they 
make in college? 

Mr. DamMmon: I have found both prevailing. The work in many 
institutions must be certified back to the high school and then the 
high school grants the diploma. In other states, and generally where 
there is a state plan, all the institution has to do is certify that the 
student has completed with satisfactory record, one year of work 
and in some cases only one semester. At the Brooklyn Technical 
High School in New York (that is an individual school plan) all 
they need do is to certify that the student has completed one semester 
of work satisfactorily; then they issue a school diploma. 

The other plan calls for certifying back a year’s work, and I believe 
the resolution by the Educational Policies Commission has set the 
pattern for that. 

ELIZABETH ANN TAYLOR (Hendrix College, Ark.): Mr. Short 
has explained the accelerated program in Arkansas. I believe that 
Mr. Dammon made some arrangement for entrance credit after 
they have certified their credit back to the high school. I wonder how 
general that practice is? We haven't done it; at least, I haven't. We 
accept them if they pass the state examination. Other than to state 
that they came from a certain high school with the twelve units and 
have passed the state examination, I haven’t made any other entry on 
my permanent record. I wonder what that practice is? 

Mr. DAMMON: In that sort of situation I should say that it is 
rather typical practice. What I had reference to was the situation that 
we are having at Purdue right now. Monday morning a new flock of 
freshmen are going to be inducted and many of them are coming 
from schools where the semester in progress will not end until the 
latter part of May or June. We have taken them on faith very largely. 
As a matter of record we made provisional admission pending high 
school graduation, then after the date of their commencement we 
have to get a report from the high school certifying that the boy 
has been graduated. 

Miss TAYLOR: Does that actually mean you give double credit 
for high school and college credit? 

Mr. DAMMON: In our particular situation, we have the courses 
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involved set up in such a way that the individual does additional 
work, which does get credit in both places. Some colleges are mak- 
ing arrangements for those students to work off the remaining two 
credits by correspondence work or by attending the local high school 
or university high school. There are various ways of establishing that 
credit. The only statement on the part of the State Department is 
that the agreement shall be an agreement between the high school 
and the college or university. 

CHAIRMAN PETTENGILL: Regarding the question of transfer of 
credit back to the high school from college, in our situation we 
wouldn’t be in a position to know if that had been done because if 
we accept the student for admission, he is accepted without condition, 
and there is no further check on whether or not he eventually gets a 
high school diploma. If he transfers his record back to the high 
school, he does it on his own initiative, and there would be no credit 
adjustment. 

Mr. SMITH: I might say in our case, where we do admit them, we 
admit them to the division for emergency training and they cannot 
transfer to the college until they have taken these steps to get their 
high school diploma. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: The Pennsylvania plan is that the student is 
entitled to his high school diploma and he gets it by our mailing a 
transcript of the record upon the completion of one semester, or two 
if he has completed one semester successfully, which might mean at 
the failure of the first semester he might have to be there for the 
second semester. Only one high school in the state has refused to 
give diplomas. It was optional with the high schools. One high 
school recommended one person to Gettysburg, one to Dickinson, and 
one to Penn State. The high school has not graduated in the emer- 
gency. The State Department has issued them the equivalent of a 
diploma. 

CHAIRMAN PETTENGILL: Suppose a high school issues a diploma 
on the basis of the semester’s work completed? 

Mr. HoFFMAN: The date of graduation is indicated on the student 
record. 

CHAIRMAN PETTENGILL: In Michigan, is the credit earned in 
college affected by the issuance of the diploma? 

Mr. SMITH: The credit carried back to the high school does not 
count as college credit. 
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CHAIRMAN PETTENGILL: How does that work at Purdue? 

Mr. DAMMoN: As I say, we have an arrangement whereby the 
course is set up so the student completes additional work over and 
above what is prescribed by the University course. That is an insti- 
tutional arrangement within our school, this matter of completing 
the record. At Purdue we are being very careful about that, in the 
event a transfer goes out or the student refers back to us for record, so 
that our transfer record will carry the complete information; or if any 
questions come up at any time, we have the complete educational 
picture of that individual. 











The Influence of World War II 


Upon Teacher Education 
S. L. McGraw 


N MY discussion of this subject, I am attempting to gaze into the 
I crystal ball and see what changes will, or at least should, come 
about in teacher education. 

I realize that any predictions may be extremely hazardous. How- 
ever, after all, ‘‘a prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country.” I propose to advocate the setting of my own house in order. 
I am utterly opposed to proceeding further on a philosophy that the 
mills of democracy must grind slowly in order to be effective or on 
the promise that “‘all things come around to him who will but wait.” 

Any national crisis catches democracy short. Democratic insti- 
tutions are found wanting in unexpected emergencies. No one insti- 
tution can point the finger of scorn at another. All are guilty. How- 
ever, since education is the propagating agency of democracy, the 
educational institutions are the least excusable in the neglect of their 
duty. 

This war has given our educational institutions a jolt. This can 
probably more truthfully be said of those institutions that engage in 
teacher education. Practically all of the men in the Armed Services are 
the products of the public schools. These young men had been taught 
by the products of the teachers colleges and those other institutions 
that have, as a by-product, teacher education. 

When we were attacked, our boys were called upon to defend 
something that they knew very little about—democracy. We had been 
pretty modest and apologetic in inculcating in our youth the prina- 
ples of our way of life. We had done a wonderful job in the philos- 
ophy of turning the other cheek, but in educating youth as the de- 
fenders of the survival of democratic principles, our efforts had been 
puny indeed. ‘‘Sin lieth at the door.” 

Wherein are the weaknesses of our present system of teacher educa- 
tion, and what are the remedies? 

1. The emphasis has been upon the individual as a self, and not 
upon the individual as a part of the whole society. The economical and 
political aspects of education have been overdone. Human relation- 
ships have been sadly neglected. As a pupil in a one-room West 
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Virginia mountain school, I well remember being told by my teachers: 
“Get an education so you won’t have to work. A boy with an elemen- 
tary education makes $18.78 more per month than one who nevet 
completed the grades.” The figures were exact. Like comparisons were 
made for high school and college graduates. The final exultation: 
“You might even become president.” Not once did any of my teachers 
even suggest that a little learning might help me to become a desirable 
contributing, co-operating member in the whole society. 

Who would be greatest in the kingdom? He with the greatest 
economic security or political power. Click your heels, goose-step, 
please, to my tune. The servant of all became such in spite of the 
education to which he had been exposed. 

This war has brought forcibly to our attention that this type of 
philosophy and practice in education must be replaced if civilization 
is to advance. It must be replaced with a philosophy that has as its 
primary and ultimate aim to free men and to teach them to sacrifice, 
even life if necessary, that that freedom may be preserved for others. 
It is a trifle strange that the Armed Services turned to the colleges to 
give a course in “indoctrination” in democracy. May I quote from a 
speech delivered by Maj. Gen. T. J. Hanley, Jr., at Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, on November 15, 1943. 

“I should say something about the history instructor. It would be 
a serious mistake to prescribe for him what he should teach in a 60- 
hour course and how he should teach it. I much prefer to suggest the 
motive—the purpose for teaching this course. Any student admitted 
to this training program should have an understanding of and an ap- 
preciation for the form of government under which he has lived, and 
for which he is now being called upon to fight. Many of the trainees 
know very little about Democracy and how it came about. Only vague- 
ly do they realize the sacrifices our forefathers were called upon to 
make, in order that we as individuals might have the privilege of wor- 
shipping as we see fit. There were other people elsewhere in the 
world at the same time who were willing to sacrifice their lives if 
necessary to achieve for themselves and their children the political 
freedom which we have come to accept as commonplace.” 

Is this not what we should have been doing? Are not these young 
men a product of a system of education paid for out of public funds? 
Is it not about time that we took an inventory and gave an account of 
our stewardship? 
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In other words, put the emphasis not upon the individual as such 
but upon the individual as a part of the whole of a society of civilized 
men. Then, and then only, you have a citizen actuated by principle and 
not by expediency. 

We have risen to the occasion of indoctrinating men to kill. After 
the war, can the country look to us for well-indoctrined or educated 
citizens? Here I used the word “indoctrinated” without apologies. 
Webster defines indoctrinate as “to instruct (in) or imbue (with), 
as principles or doctrines,” and doctrine as ‘what is held, put forth 
as true, and supported by a teacher, a school, or a sect.’’ We recognize 
democracy as a principle, put forth as a truth. Why, then, should not 
prospective teachers be instructed in, and imbued with, our way of 
life, that they may, in turn, instruct and imbue the youth of our land in 
those same principles? The generations of young Americans that 
follow should not have to be re-educated or indoctrinated when a 
national crisis arises. Let’s pray God that they will have learned and 
will appreciate the fact that there are some things nearer and dearer 
than life itself. 

2. The present day curricula of teachers colleges are a hodge-podge 
of courses and departments which show little or no planning and no 
supervised growth. This is the result of spasmodic and crack-pot 
thinking on the part of some crazy psychologists and educational 
theorists using as an excuse the enrichment of the course of study. 
The truth of this statement can easily be verified by the examination 
of nearly any college catalog. Here is a typical example: A small com- 
bination liberal arts-teachers college has listed in its catalog credit 
courses amounting to 909 semester hours. A freshman enrolling in 
September, 1944, could be enrolled continuously in this institution 
until 1971 and still have courses available. The descriptive title of 
courses is strong on how to do. We have methods in how to teach 
neatly every subject given in the elementary and high schools as well 
as a course in the psychology of every subject offered—Methods in 
Teaching Reading; Arithmetic; Algebra; Science, etc., with most of 
these sub-divided into courses for various grade levels, and Psycholo- 
gy of Reading; of Arithmetic; of Algebra; of Science, etc. By the way, 
a few days ago I noticed the announcement of a course in the Psy- 
chology of Physical Fitness. Let anyone merely suggest the need and, 
hocus, pocus, we have a new course. You get the impression, and 
rightly so I believe, that a teacher needs only certain formule and he 
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can go out and perform well. We have slithered into the belief that a 
liberal education is not needed as a base or foundation for teacher 
education. Instead of educating people to think, to stand on their own 
feet, to adjust themselves, to solve problems, we train them to per- 
form. 

At the beginning of the present semester, I was called to a nearby 
town for the purpose of organizing an extension class. A principal of 
one of the large elementary schools asked permission to put a proposi- 
tion before the group. Here is what he proposed: “I have been think- 
ing, because of the numerous war activities of the public schools, that 
we need a course in Procedure and Technique of Collecting Scrap 
Iron, Tin, and Paper. I believe we all realize if we had a definite sys- 
tematic and uniformly acceptable plan worked out for this phase of 
our activities, we might be able to give more time to our regular school 
work.” Agreement was almost unanimous. Even the collection of 
scrap needs be reduced to a formula. Don’t blame the teachers. They 
perform exactly as they have been trained to perform. Their college 
professors had failed to call the play. (We are not giving the course. ) 
Our present system of teacher education makes for helplessness in that 
it trains for situations and does not educate for meeting and solving 
problems. Harold S. Sloan, Director of Alfred P. Sloan Corp., Inc., 
states: “I have been hoping that some day somebody would ask me 
what is the most difficult educational problem waiting for solution 
today. Nobody ever has, but here is the answer anyway: It is the 
problem of transfer; that is, getting the thoughts of our leading 
thinkers transferred to the minds of the masses of people.’ I should 
be willing to accept this as the outstanding problem in teacher educa- 
tion if permitted to add: “‘if they can be transferred in such a way as 
to be usable by the recipient in solving his problems intelligently and 
adjusting himself wisely to new situations.” Too little emphasis is 
placed upon a coherent, unified academic background that is essential 
to clear thinking. The basic part of an education gives way to the 
“how.” Formal education as we have it today may very well be defined 
as “essential training for living without intelligence.” 

World War II has brought forcibly to our attention weaknesses of 
our educational system in the emphasis placed upon the fundamental 
tool subjects. The Armed Services have found it necessary to school 
young men in basic subject matter before they could be fitted into 
certain branches of the service. The colleges have met this challenge. 
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They have done an excellent job. Should not a comparable job be 
expected in time of peace? 

Out of this experience will come a curriculum for teacher education 
that will: 

First, be mostly prescribed and general but basic and fundamental in 
its nature—a liberal education, but not as defined by the advocates of 
progressive education; 

Second, include a limited number of courses for fields of special 
interest or concentration; 

Third, involve a minimum of professional education with a more 
intensive and more intelligent application of principles of psychology, 
methods and management. Greater attention will be paid to the de- 
velopment of teachers as teachers rather than as persons acting under 
explicit directions or manipulating a formula. We do not need more ~ 
trained teachers. We need more educated men and women teaching. 

I envision the teachers college curriculum of the future as planned 
with a purpose and all mushroom courses and departments consigned 
to oblivion. I contend that it is possible to set up for teacher prepara- 
tion a curriculum that is not only desirable for all but needed by all. 
By so doing we, in turn, guarantee to the youth of this land the 
beginning of an education desirable for all and needed by all. 

3. Our college campuses have become glorified social resorts. The 
country-club atmosphere has prevailed. College has been a place to 
spend four years of enjoyable living. 

Nothing must get in the way or interfere with the students’ way of 
life. Here, again, I must indict the educational theorist. Someone said, 
“Education is life.”” The curriculum became ‘“‘What one needs to know 
in order to do what one wants to do.’ Nobody stopped to take the 
time to analyze or explain. These statements, put forth as facts, are 
accepted literally and prospective teachers graduate without any com- 
prehension of their significance. 

Strychnine is a powerful, valuable drug in the hands of a physician 
but dangerous in the hands of an infant. I’m not necessarily question- 
ing the soundness of the two statements above, but I do question the 
advisability of accepting them literally. ‘Education is life,’’ maybe, in 
the over-all picture. However, I am inclined to think of the type of 
education in which we are engaged as something basic and funda- 
mental upon which to build and live a useful life. When it comes to 
the curriculum, I much prefer to think of it as ““What one needs to- 
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know in order to do what needs to be done’’ instead of thinking of it 
as something that develops in you the ability to get a ticket to a 
football game. There are distasteful tasks in every individual's life. 
These tasks must be done whether the individual wants to do them 
or not. Then, why the capsular education? 

As an educational aftermath of this war, I see the establishment of 
definite objectives on the part of both students and instructors. The 
country-club college will again become an educational institution in 
its true sense and meaning. Learning with a purpose will become the 
primary object of all participants. Fun and frolic will be secondary. 
The drug store cowboy and social butterfly will pass from the scene. 
Emphasis will be on the development of cultured, educated individuals 
capable of thinking instead of robots with stiff shirts, shining tuxedos 
and evening gowns. 

In answer to the question, ‘““What changes will take place in 
teacher education following this war?” President Hutchins of The 
University of Chicago replied, ‘‘Nothing will happen in teacher edu- 
cation following this war. We are not going to make any changes. But 
we should.” 

I cannot go along with this assumption. I realize that no changes 
will be made if the changes are left to a large number of people now 
engaged in teacher education, but the time is appropriate to demand 
progress from the learned men of the profession, however deep the 
tut they are in. My observations lead me to believe that an indignant 
public is ready to rise up and demand a sounder, saner system of edu- 
cation—an education that does not have to be reorganized to meet 
national emergencies, but an education that will function in a demo- 
cratic society in time of crisis as in time of peace. 

Summarizing the influences of this war on teacher education, I be- 
lieve the emphasis will be on: 

1. The individual as a part of the whole society. 

2. A general education that is basic and fundamental. 

3. Clearly defined objectives by both students and instructors. 














Predictive Criteria for Selecting 
A.S.T. Students 


R. B. THOMPSON 


school administrators is that of selecting students who will 
profit most by the educational experiences offered in their school. The 
same problem faced the military authorities when they attempted to 
choose students for the Army Specialized Training Program. We have 
found this problem particularly acute at the college and university 
level. Traditionally we have attempted to choose the best the secon- 
dary school has to offer for the University freshman class. In order to 
be sure our students are well selected, we set up barriers for entrance 
at each new step in our educational ladder. Originally in America the 
means of entrance to college was by examination. In 1642 Harvard 
first published entrance requirements. Facility in Latin and Greek was 
deemed prerequisite to success in college. For nearly 275 years Har- 
vard required examinations in various high school subjects. 

In 1911 Harvard supplemented these subject examinations with the 
comprehensive examinations and the applicant’s secondary school 
record, The Psychological examination as a criterion for the selecting 
of students was introduced at Columbia University in 1918. These 
tests, first used in the selection of the Students Army Training Corps, 
were soon adopted by many universities. 

Before approaching the specific problem to be considered in this 
paper, it might be well to review very briefly a few trends in the last 
40 years in relation to college entrance requirements. Studies made by 
the United States Office of Education in 1912, 1922, 1931 and 1941* 
reveal rather clearly the following trends: 

No. 1. The high school unit as a measure of work done in secondary 


O~ OF the most persistent and perplexing problems which face 


* Kingsley, Clarence D. College entrance requirements. Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1913. (Bureau of Education Bulletin 1913, No. 7.) 
McKown, Harry Charles. The trend of college entrance requirements. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1925. (Bureau of Education Bulletin 1924, No. 
35.) Brammell, P. Roy. Articulation of high school and college. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1933 (Office of Education Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Mono- 
gtaph No. 10.) Hinckley, William W. Handbook of college entrance requirements. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1941. (Office of Education Bulletin 
1941, No. 13.) 
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schools is used by approximately 98 per cent of the colleges and 
universities in the United States. No other entrance criterion is so uni- 
versally used. 

No. 2. Approximately 95 per cent of the colleges require at least 
15 high school units for entrance. 

No. 3. The number of units required in specific high school sub- 
ject fields is tending downward. A smaller proportion of college and 
universities now require a definite number of units in English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Social Science, and Foreign Language than at any time 
since the United States Office of Education studied entrance require- 
ments at the inauguration of the unit system. As early as 1912, ten 
universities made no specific subject requirements for entrance. 

No. 4. Since 1912 there has been a marked tendency to give more 
emphasis to the student’s rank in his high school class. 

Colleges and universities are prescribing far less work for the 
secondary schools. Formerly, practically all the work was so pre- 
scribed. Now many universities are leaving the selection of subjects 
entirely to the secondary school. The trend is definitely toward asking 
not what the candidate for admission has taken in the secondary 
school but how well he mastered whatever he studied. 

Many studies have been made in attempting to find the most valid 
criterion for the selection of university students. One of the most re- 
cent investigations in this field has been completed by Dr. George 
Pierson of the University of Utah whose unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation is entitled ‘‘Procedures for Selecting and Guiding Prospective 
Engineers”"—1944. I am taking the liberty of calling attention to 
some of his findings since he dealt with the problem in relation to 
engineering students, and I have approached the same problem in 
relation to the Army Specialized Training Students, the majority of 
whose work was, of course, in the field basic to engineering. Dr. 
Pierson studied the high school and university records of 463 students 
in engineering who graduated from the University of Utah during the 
10 year period 1932-1941, inclusive. He also investigated the 
records of 1237 students who enrolled in the first quarter engineering 
classes from 1928 to 1937. Among the most pertinent findings of 
Dr. Pierson in relation to the selection of students for the School of 
Engineering are the following: 

No. 1. The average University graduate achieved a high school 
gtade point ratio above ‘‘B.” 
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No. 2. The grade point ratio achieved in high school was more 
closely related to the general scholarship in engineering than were 
marks in any particular high school subject. The correlation was found 
to be .58. 

No. 3. Marks earned in high school English were as closely related 
to general achievement in Engineering as were marks earned in 
Mathematics or Science. 

No. 4. The correlation between grade point ratio at the end of the 
first quarter and the general grade point ratio for the entire four 
years was .67. 

No. 5 Scholarship and success on the job were found to be closely 
related. A correlation of .43 was found between grade point ratio and 
ratio of success in professional practice. A student with an average 
above 1.8 was found to be 14 times more likely to be rated as success- 
ful than students with averages below 1.8. 

Dr. Pierson makes the observation that the high school average is 
the best single prediction of success in college courses in Engineering. 
In the same regard he suggests that marks should be thought of as 
instruments to be improved and not outworn devices to be ignored. 

The author has just completed another study in which an attempt 
was made to determine those factors most closely related to success at 
the University of Utah. In accord with recommendations made by the 
American Council on Education, the University of Utah accepted a 
limited number of outstanding high school seniors before they had 
finished their high school work. These students were required to 
have completed at least 15 units of high school work with an average 
of ‘B” or better. The first group of 50 students was accepted in 
January, 1943. A few other special scholarship cases were admitted 
later and a study of these 80 students was made. Correlations were 
computed between the Psychology score, English placement exam- 
ination, age, number of basic units, high school average, and Univer- 
sity of Utah average. The Psychology score was the score obtained 
on the Ohio State Psychological test. The English placement examina- 
tion is an examination which has been given to entering freshmen at 
the University of Utah for a period of approximately ten years. The 
number of basic units was simply the number of high school units in 
the fields of English, Mathematics, Science, Social Science, and For- 
eign Language. The high school average was computed on the same 
basis that we compute all University averages: that is, marks of “A” 
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are given a weight of 3, marks of ‘‘B,” 2, “C,” 1, “D,” 0, and “E,” 
—1. It will be noted from the chart (see Table I) that the highest 
correlation was between the English placement examination and the 
Psychological score. These examinations are given at the same time 
and are used in guiding freshman students. The next highest correla- 
tion was found between the high school average and the English 


TABLE I 


The table below lists the correlations between the Ohio State Psychological Examination, 
the University of Utah English Placement, chronological age, the number of basic high school 
units in the fields of Mathematics, English, Science, Social Science, and Foreign Language; 
High School grade-point average, and University of Utah grade-point average. 






































English 
Place- ’ 
Psycho- Number} High 
logical E meet Age Basic School Z * nd 
con Units | Average | “*Y“*#8 
tion 
Score 
Psychological Score...... .68 — .0311 274 .60 .30 
English Placement 
Examination Score....... .68 223 235 57 .48 
acd asic Na oe cleigin — .O311 223 —.316 | —.28 — .0424 
Number Basic Units..... 274 235 — .316 .0806 | — .0655 
High School Average... . .60 57 — .28 | .0806 55 
UolU Average... ...... 30 — .0424 | — .0655 | 55 











placement examination. Perhaps the most significant phase of the 
study is shown by the correlation between the various factors and 
success at the University. It will be noted that the highest correlation 
(.55) obtained here was between the general high school average and 
the University grade point average. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Pierson found this correlation for 463 engineers to be .58. The next 
highest correlation (.48) was between the English placement test 
and the marks received at the University. It will be noted that the cor- 
relation between the Psychological score and grade point average at 
the University was found to be .30. It would seem again that the 
best predictive criterion we have for choosing students most likely to 
succeed at the University, is the grade point average covering their 
four years of high school work. In this regard there is another interest- 
ing observation, For years many schools have specified certain pre- 
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scribed subjects to be completed. Ordinarily these subjects are in the 
fields of Foreign Language, Mathematics, or English. It will be noted 
that the correlation between the number of high school units com- 
pleted in the fields of English, Mathematics, Science, Social Science, 
and Foreign Language and marks received at the University is 
slightly negative. In other words, there is apparently no relation be- 
tween the number of these basic units completed and success at the 
University. There is, however, a relatively high correlation between 
marks received in high school and academic success at the University. 
Again by the investigation of empirical data, success at the Univer- 
sity is determined not by what the student has taken in high school 
but how well he mastered whatever he studied in high school. It 
would seem then that if we are to continue to require prescribed sub- 
jects for entrance into the University, we should have something 
more than our own conviction to sustain us in this practice. 

An investigation has just been completed in which the author 
made a study of the relationships between the various army pre- 
tests together with high school marks and success in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program. Complete records were secured for a 
sample of 140 students, Term 1, of the A.S.T. Program in the Ninth 
Service Command. Inter-correlation coefficients were computed be- 
tween 22 sets of data available. An examination of these data reveals 
several rather interesting and significant findings. 

It will be observed that no single test or criterion is sufficient for 
individual guidance in relation to work in the A.S.T. Program. Cor- 
relations in general do not go above .50. While no correlation between 
any predictive factor and academic success is high, it will be observed 
that some are very significantly higher than others. The Army used 
five preliminary tests and the usual interview technique to select stu- 
dents for the Army Specialized Training Program. The five prelim- 
inary tests were the Army General Classification Test, American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, Officer Candidate 
Test, Algebra Pre-Test, and Geometry Pre-Test. In addition the 
author secured the high school transcript of each student and com- 
puted the high school academic average, obtained the rank in the 
respective high school class, and counted the number of basic units 
in the fields of Mathematics, English, Science, Social Science and 
Foreign Language. Each student received a final mark from the 
college or university for each of the seven academic subjects studied 
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and a final army test score for six academic subjects, since Algebra 
and Trigonometry were combined into one Mathematics examination. 
Thus with all factors considered, 22 sets of data were secured and 
the 231 linear correlations computed. 

As was stated previously, no single predictive criterion appeared 
valid enough for individual guidance in the A.S.T. Program. When 
several of these criteria were used in a regression equation, however, 
the multiple “R’’ gave promise of much more reliable prediction. 
Approximately 20 multiple ‘‘R’s” with three or four variables were 























TABLE IV 
; R: ak i Algeb 4 
Army Average HS. Class PreTest ©. .€, FT. 
N=140 N=140 N= 140 N= 140 
M,= 40.6 Me= 65.6 M;= 22.1 My= 123.5 
i= 4.7 o2= 19.6 O3= 5.49 o4= 12.0 
T= =. 44 fs= 13 Tu= 44 
T3= 41 Tog= 25 
t= 39 
- Regression Equations 
x= -85x2+ .25x3-+ . 37x4 (Deviation Form) 
X:= .85X2-+ .25X3-+. 37X4—66. 4 (Score Form) 
Rigas= - 59 


computed where the values ranged from .50 to .60. In each case the 
Army average, which is simply the average of the final test scores 
received on tests given by the Army, was used as the criterion of 
success. The Army General Classification Test was the most widely 
used single test in the Army. It will be noted that the correlation 
between this test and the Army average was .23. Correlations be- 
tween the Algebra Pre-Test, Plane Geometry Pre-Test, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Examination, the Officer 
Candidate Test, the High School average, and the rank in High 
School with the Army average were all higher than correlations with 
the Army General Classification Test. By the use of a combination of 
the predictive criteria rank in High School class, Algebra Pre-Test and 
the Officer Candidate Test, a multiple ‘‘R” of .59 was obtained. 

It will be observed that Algebra, Trigonometry, Physics, and Chem- 
istry are four of the seven academic subjects studied in the A.S.T.P. A 
high correlation would then be expected between the Algebra Pre-Test 
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or Plane Geometry Pre-Test and marks in this program. When all 
other factors are considered, it will be seen that rank in high school 
class is one of the most valid predictive criteria available. The Officer 
Candidate Test seems the best predictive test in the Army battery. This 
is to be expected since it lays emphasis on the Mathematics part of the 
test. 

There are a few specific recommendations which can be made in 
the light of this study. Bearing in mind, of course, the limitations 
present in any experimental investigation, we should seem justified in 
suggesting that more emphasis be placed on rank in high school class 
than has previously been the practice. There seems to be little evidence 
to substantiate the current practice of requiring specific courses as 
university entrance requirements. A far closer relationship exists 
between scholarship in high school and scholarship in the college or 
university than between specific requirements in the high school and 
success in the university program. It also seems evident that if we are 
to attempt to predict success in a given program, the predictive criteria 
to be used should have as many common elements with the desired 
outcomes as possible. As was emphasized in the two studies previously 
reported in this paper, we may again emphasize that success in a uni- 
versity program seems to depend not upon what the student took in 
high school but upon how well he mastered whatever he studied. 
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Acceleration: Purposes, Means, and Outcomes 
EDITH D. COCKINS 


CCELERATION as it is generally defined in the academic world 
A is the opportunity for a student to advance through an educa- 
tional program in a shorter time or to complete the requirements for 
a degree in less than the usual four years, which for decades have 
been considered necessary for educational proficiency. 

The practice of acceleration is not new, although the term has never 
been applied to educational procedures. The skipping of grades in 
the elementary schools has long been in practice for children who 
have shown ability to advance more rapidly than their companions. 
The carrying of heavier loads in college has made graduation possible 
in a shorter period for a chosen few brilliant students. But general 
acceleration has never been made available to high school and college 
students. 

We have been living in an era of speed. Stream-lined trains, stream- 
lined planes, stream-lined cars that can be driven at more than 75 miles 
an hour—if the traffic cop doesn’t see us—all these things seem to 
have come to be necessities. But the speed craze had not ventured 
within the sacred precincts of the Educational Area. 

True, there had been suggestions here and there from leading edu- 
cators during the past fifty years in regard to “time-saving” in educa- 
tion, but no serious consideration was ever given to them. It took the 
bombs at Pearl Harbor to arouse the colleges and universities to ac- 
tion, and “acceleration” was their immediate response. 

Their first consideration was how they could best provide young 
men and women with more training for the tasks ahead—and do it 
at once! The most obvious way to accomplish this was to follow the 
lead of industry and put in more time. The long summer months 
seemed to provide the answer to this problem, and year-round pro- 
grams in higher education were soon made available. The usual col- 
lege calendars were thrown into the discard. Vacation periods were 
cut short, or eliminated, and we soon found college programs trimmed 
and stream-lined to meet the tempo of the times. 

Institutions operating on the quarter plan simply turned forward 
the clock for fixed curricula by moving regular autumn quarter work 
into the summer and increasing the number of course offerings in 
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colleges and schools where elective programs were in operation. Insti- 
tutions operating on the semester plan added another term of semes- 
ter-length to the college year. By this means of continuous attendance, 
students were able to complete the full requirements of the usual four- 
year curricula in three calendar years. 

Our slogan at The Ohio State University that first summer of the 
accelerated program was ‘College begins in June.” Parents and stu- 
dents alike, had not been educated to the idea of year-round academic 
programs. But in spite of this fact, the response to our announcement 
was very gratifying. We found ourselves with 1328 Freshmen—286 
of whom were enrolled in the College of Engineering. 

But, in the Autumn, it was evident that the old idea that “College 
begins in September’’ still prevailed in the minds of many parents, 
for our Freshmen in non-professional colleges numbered 4183, with 
919 of these registered in the College of Engineering. 

As another means of acceleration, the scheduling of classes or sec- 
tions during the evening hours was undertaken in order to give an 
opportunity to persons employed during the day to carry regular uni- 
versity courses with full academic credit. This opportunity has become 
a real demand and has resulted in the organization of the “Twilight 
School’”’ with a sizeable program of offerings and a very gratifying 
attendance which has been increasing each quarter. 

As the program of acceleration has progressed, it seems to be gen- 
erally accepted as a war-time measure only. The feeling on the part 
of faculty members and the general public is that such speed-up pro- 
grams were adopted for the duration of the war, and that after the 
war we shall again return to the former status of calendars and meth- 
ods. I wonder! 

We have learned much from army and navy units which have been 
assigned to us for training. We have found that certain objectives can 
be attained by direct methods and concentration. This was certainly 
true in the foreign area and language units where the stress was laid 
on acquiring a speaking knowledge of a language within a few weeks. 

To be sure, Basic Engineering courses gave only necessary back- 
ground and no more, and advanced Engineering courses with few 
exceptions were not a fair equivalent of courses usually required for 
Engineering degrees. They provided Engineering training, but not 
Engineering education and would never take the place of traditional 
requirements for degrees. And yet among these traditional require- 
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ments is it not possible that many regular curricula are carrying a load 
of superfluous baggage that could well be eliminated? 

Perhaps one of the wartime tasks for college faculties should be a 
complete study and reappraisal of courses and curricula and degree 
requirements. Undoubtedly such a study would result in the elimina- 
tion of many pre-requisite hurdles which are unnecessary in attaining 
a given goal. 

We hear, on every hand, that we must prepare for the peace which 
is to follow victory: that now is the time to study peace problems. Cer- 
tainly now is the time to study the problems of the post-war student 
and to attempt to anticipate what these problems will be, not only for 
the demobilized student, but for the Freshman coming directly from 
the high schools. “The old order changeth, giving place to the new” 
and there will be a completely new order when peace comes. 

Business and industry are both looking ahead and planning for the 
post-war period. We are told that education will play a most im- 
portant part in the post-war world, and yet educational groups have 
been very slow, and least effective, in planning to meet the needs of 
the returning student. Educational institutions should not wait to do 
this until the termination of the war. The educational post-war prob- 
lem is already here. We all have the discharged soldier seeking admis- 
sion and trying to pick up the broken threads of his college program. 
Already 1,500,000 men have left the setvice and as time goes on 
thousands of soldiers will return to college. 

Men returning from war will be more mature, more serious, than 
the college student we have known. The returning students will be 
more critical. They have been trained for a single kind of service. They 
have been accustomed to methods that go places quickly. They have 
been used to visual and auditory systems of teaching. They will be im- 
patient with old college methods. They will want to make adjust- 
ments quickly and they will expect the universities and colleges to 
meet the challenge of the times. They will demand a sympathetic un- 
derstanding in terms of their own experience, but they will not ask 
for, nor will they want, academic concessions that will not help them 
to take their places in the front rank in business, in industry, and in 
the professions. They know that success comes only through hard 
work. They know that an athlete wins success through hard work and 
the stretching of muscles; that an education comes only through hard 
work and the constant use of brains! No man who has been through 
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the jungles of Guadalcanal or the campaign in Western Europe will 
want things made too easy for him. He has been trained to fight his 
way forward. 

How then can we meet the problems which this post-war period 
will bring us? A sensible plan of acceleration seems to be the answer 
—an increased educational efficiency that will aid these returning stu- 
dents to find their places in civilian life at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. This may mean special programs to fit the needs of the indi- 
vidual. It may mean the providing of refresher courses without credit. 
Many of these returning students perhaps have been away from the 
classroom for several years and such helps would prove most valuable, 
not only in again acquiring habits of study and concentration, but in 
providing the background necessary for the successful completion of 
college curricula. 

At the Ohio State University we have planned to extend unlimited 
Opportunity to persons who are undecided as to what they: want to do, 
to test themselves in different fields of study before deciding on: a 
definite program—to discover their aptitudes and interests’ and to 
find their vocational or professional places. This opportunity is of- 
fered through the Exploratory Program in the College of Arts and 
Sciences under the careful guidance of experienced counselérs and 
members of the teaching staff. ? 

Short courses in training in certain skills should be ‘cafefully 
planned for returning students. These courses should be. planned 
now when faculty members are not burdened with heavy ‘teaching 
loads, and while they have time to give proper consideration and dis- 
cussion to such vital post-war problems. 

Persons trained in the fields of Occupational Therapy and in Re- 
habilitation Methods will undoubtedly be in demand to aid the 
physically handicapped in making new adjustments. ee 

This post-war period may be an era of speed in education as, ,well 
as in industry, but whether wartime acceleration is continued. or not, 
there should be careful guidance and wise counselors provided for 
returning students in order to avoid omissions in educational pro- 
grams which might prove to be a serious handicap later. ™ 

Many entering students as well as returning students will want the 
privilege of taking proficiency examinations, thereby advancing 
themselves toward their degrees. There is often an overlapping 
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between high school and college curricula which would thereby be 
eliminated. 

Certainly demobilized students will be asking for credit for courses 
taken in the army and navy schools, and the various army and navy 
programs located in the colleges and universities throughout the coun- 
try. Many of these courses of college level successfully completed 
are not substantial equivalents to courses offered by particular institu- 
tions to which such credits are presented. Such courses could be 
evaluated perhaps as “‘special credit’’ in a particular field, and applied 
towards the student’s degree—where and how, the student’s adviser 
would determine. 

We shall also find the post-war student asking for the privilege of 
carrying a heavier load than has been considered a normal load in 
order to speed up his progress—and many of these students will be 
able to do so. 

However, with all this stream-lining of curricula, this granting of 
credit by certificate or examination, this elimination of many methods 
of procedure which have for decades been considered necessary for 
normal progress, it is important to keep in mind that high academic 
standards should not be sacrificed in any way in order to meet the 
demand for acceleration. Any lowering of standards would only 
militate against the student in the end. 

There are many students who can easily follow a program requir- 
ing residence in college throughout the calendar year, but there are 
other students who should not be permitted to do so, not only for 
reasons of health, but because of slower development. 

The modern theory of education—the all-round development of 
the individual intellectually, morally, physically, and socially— 
should not be lost sight of in any system of either normal or accelerated 
procedure through college. Both procedures require wise counselors, 
but an accelerated program demands counselors with unusually wide 
experience and a sympathetic understanding of the problems involved, 
in order that no part of the student’s development may be neglected. 

Many people in the academic world are looking forward to a re- 
turn to “normalcy” after the war—the old days of liesurely pro- 
cedure—but from present indications those days are gone, and the 
people and the institutions that will successfully survive the pressure 
of the post-war period are those who are already planning to meet it. 








Special Studies for the Registrar 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


HE NEED for self-appraisal in anticipation of post-war conditions 
T is leading colleges and universities to ask themselves many search- 
ing questions. Among these questions will be found the following: 

What are our major educational objectives? 

How well are these objectives being achieved? 

How can we measure the quality of our instruction? 

What incentives can we employ to improve instruction? 

What is the total load, teaching and research, of our faculty? 

What is our potential student constituency? 

What are our enrollment trends? 

What percentage of our students leave before graduating? 

At what points in their educational programs do they leave? Why? 

What is the relationship between the distribution of instructors’ 
marks and the distribution of their students according to the indices 
of their ability? 

What measures of student achievement can be substituted for in- 
structors’ marks and hours of credit? 

What is the effect of acceleration on academic achievement? 

What is the relationship between such factors as living arrange- 
ments, employment, and extra-curriculum activities on academic 
achievement? 

How effective are the student personnel services? 

Are the academic programs of students adapted to their individual 
abilities? 

To what extent do students use the library? 

What is our educational income and expenditure per student? 

Are our educational facilities being used efficiently? 

What are the plant needs of the institution? 

What are the potential sources of financial income? 

Should the tuition and fees be increased or decreased? 

In the light of our objectives, of student mortality, and of tuition 
rates, should there be a change in our admissions policy? 

What changes in staff and facilities will be required to provide for 
anticipated increases in enrollment in the post-war period? 

If a government subsidy is provided for the education of veterans, 
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what additional responsibilities by way of records and reports are like- 
ly to be imposed on the registrar? 

What special provisions should be made for foreign students who 
will enter following the war? 

These questions and many others that might be added merely sug- 
gest areas of inquiry. The studies that will be required to answer them 
will vary in scope, in the techniques that will be employed, and in 
the time that will be involved. 

Some of the studies, moreover, will require basic research of eco- 
nomic and social trends, or of the nature of intelligence or of the social 
factors affecting personality; others: less comprehensive in nature 
afford immediate answers to questions of concern to the faculty or 
administration and may therefore be characterized as service studies. 
For example, in order to define its objectives and to project into the 
future a program that is appropriate to its objectives, an institution 
will find it necessary to investigate population trends in the geo- 
graphical area from which most of the students come—the natural 
resources of the area and their implication for a changing social 
economy, and the changing social conditions that have a bearing on 
education for citizenship. This type of research must be carried on by 
personnel trained in sociology, economics and education. Studies of 
this nature may provide subjects for doctoral dissertations, or for 
reseatch by faculty members. If, however, the administration is in- 
terested in knowing what has been the trend in enrollments in the 
institution as a whole or in certain departments, over a period of 
years, the study must be made where the data are most readily ac- 
cessible. In most instances this should be in the registrar's office. The 
same would be true of studies dealing with the teaching loads of 
faculty members, student mortality, the distribution of instructors’ 
marks and a variety of similar topics. 

The studies that a registrar in a given college or university may be 
requested to make or that he may initiate will be determined first of 
all by the nature of the study itself, whether it takes the form of basic 
research demanding competences which the registrar ordinarily will 
not possess and whether it will call for data that the registrar does not 
have at his command, or whether on the the other hand, it falls 
within the competence of the registrar and depends on the use of in- 
formation that he has at hand. 

This attempt to delimit the responsibility of the registrar for spe- 
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cial studies leads immediately into a consideration of the role of 
the registrar’s office in the administrative organization of the institu- 
tion. 

At present the functions allocated to the registrar’s office vary 
widely from one institution to another. Among the larger universities 
one will find institutions in which there are as many registrars as 
there are colleges and schools. In others he will find all of the duties 
commonly assigned to the registrar centralized in one office. Many 
of the smaller colleges of the liberal arts type do not maintain a 
separate registrar's office. The dean of the college is in fact, dean 
and registrar. Provided he has competent clerical assistance, this may 
be a better arrangement for a small institution than to attempt to set 
up two independent offices that in many respects have overlapping 
functions. There are, however, a number of liberal arts colleges that 
maintain a registrar's office independently of the office of the dean. 
But the fact that an institution has an officer who bears the title of 
registrar is little indication of the functions assigned to that office. 
In some institutions the dean of a college or school assumes the re- 
sponsibility for registering students, for keeping the records of cur- 
rent registrations, for receiving grade reports from the faculty, for 
receiving petitions from students, for keeping records of actions on 
petitions or the academic standing of students, for reporting actions 
taken to students or to their parents and for making reports periodi- 
cally to the president. In others, these responsibilities are centered 
largely in the office of the registrar. 

One of the first problems that each college or university should 
study is its own administrative organization, with a view to central- 
izing related administrative responsibility and clarifying adminis- 
trative relationships. Such a study would delimit the responsibilities 
of the registrar’s office and would determine its status. Moreover, the 
study would inevitably eliminate a lot of needless duplication by 
bringing together in one place many administrative functions that 
are decentralized and that are carried on comparatively ineffectively. 
Under present conditions it is obviously impossible to propose a pro- 
gram of special studies that is equally appropriate for all registrars. 
The studies to be undertaken by the registrar in a particular institu- 
tion will be governed by the functions of his office, the relationship of 
his office to other offices on the campus, and the nature of the data he 
has at his command. With these facts in mind, I should like to indi- 
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cate certain studies that should be of special interest and concern to 
the registrar. It is assumed, of course, that any study the registrar 
makes will serve a specific purpose and that there is some assurance in 
advance that the results will be used by appropriate administrative 
officers. I say this because I have seen instances in which registrars 
have spent hours in making statistical tabulations and in typing pages 
of reports only to file them in the archives because no one except the 
registrar had any special interest in them. 

Now may I briefly summarize a few of the possible studies that 
may be made by the registrar, either independently or in collaboration 
with other administrative officers. 


TRENDS IN ENROLLMENT 


This study should extend over a period of time sufficient in length 
to reveal any identifiable trends. The data that are assembled for 
this study may be classified and organized so as to answer a variety of 
questions that are or should be of concern to an institution. It should 
show the student enrollments by years from the freshman to the 
senior year. If the enrollment is fairly uniform throughout the four 
years of the college, it is desirable to know whether this can be ex- 
plained by continuation of the same students throughout the four 
years, or by the admission of transfer students to compensate for those 
who enter at the freshman year but drop out before completing their 
program. If an institution offers graduate or professional work, the 
study should show the enrollment trends in these special divisions. 
It should also include an analysis of the sources of students in the 
graduate or professional schools; that is, the percentage who con- 
tinue in the same institution in which they have done their under- 
gtaduate work and the percentage who transfer from other colleges 
or universities. 

Equally important in such a study is an analysis of the enrollment 
by courses, This analysis would show a trend as far as enrollments in 
particular courses are concerned, the size of classes, which has a 
direct bearing on the instructional cost, and the variation in enroll- 
ments in several sections of a particular course. It might well include 
an analysis of the number of students who in their junior and senior 
years take courses at the freshman or sophomore levels, or vice versa. 
It is also important to know the trend with reference to the numbers 
of students who take the various degrees offered by the institution. 
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STUDENT MORTALITY 


A few years ago the United States Office of Education published a 
study of student mortality made by John H. McNeely, based on data 
gathered from representative universities. This study provides data 
for comparative purposes and also suggests the types of information 
that are pertinent. In some respects it is an extension of the preceding 
topic. The withdrawal of men to enter the armed forces would natu- 
rally distort the current situation. Accurate information of conditions 
affecting student mortality just before the war should have considerable 
significance in reorganizing education for the post-war period. 


COURSE OFFERINGS 


Only a few colleges have taken an inventory of the total number 
of courses offered and of the distribution of courses by departments. 
One gains the impression from the examination of college catalogs, 
however, that many colleges proceed on the assumption that the 
quality of their curriculum is reflected in the number and variety of 
courses offered. It is not uncommon to find in a liberal arts college 
three or four times as many courses offered in a particular depart- 
ment as afe required for a major. Faculty members are frequently 
very illogical, inasmuch as they insist on the one hand, on expanding 
the offerings of courses in their department and then complain be- 
cause of the instructional load that they are required to carry. An 
analysis of the trends in course offerings over a period of years would 
be revealing both to deans and heads of departments and would 
have important implications for curriculum reorganization. 

In the area of the curriculum it is also important to know whether 
students are really getting a broad, general education as a basis for 
later specialization. Under the system of electives which still prevails 
in a good many institutions, students too often avoid important fields 
of knowledge because in their opinion, these fields have no direct 
relationship to their own special interests. It is commonly assumed 
that faculty advisers who helped students with their programs will 
see to it that these students get a well-rounded general education. 
An analysis of the programs pursued by students will undoubtedly 
show that in too many instances this assumption is entirely falla- 
cious. 
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TEACHING LOADS OF FACULTY MEMBERS 


I have already stated that faculty members often complain because 
of their heavy teaching programs resulting too often from an over- 
expansion in the curriculum. The facts of the case are that a teaching 
load cannot be measured by the number of hours taught per week. 
In order to take into account the number of students taught as well 
as the number of hours it is necessary to use an index such as student- 
semester hours taught by faculty members. If the study is really to 
get at the teaching load, it will have to consider also the time required 
in preparing for teaching a course, the time required in reading 
papers and class exercises and the time spent in making and grading 
examinations. Some of this information will not be directly available 
to a registrar. The study which he undertakes with reference to 
student-semester hours of instruction may well, therefore, be part 
of a larger study that takes in other factors also. This information is 
especially important in some institutions in determining the relative 
teaching loads of faculty members and in arriving at a fair allocation 
of a faculty member’s time between teaching and research. 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


A study of grade distribution in one form or another has been 
made in many institutions. In only a few places, however, has there 
been any attempt to relate the distribution of marks given by indi- 
vidual faculty members to the actual abilities of the students to whom 
these marks have been assigned. There is need for continuing studies 
of this type, in order that there may be some equity among instruc- 
tors in their use of marks. In fact, repeated studies in this area are 
likely to reveal continuously such divergences in instructors’ marks 
that faculty members will eventually consider the substitution of com- 
prehensive examinations or other means of evaluation for course 


grades. 


ACADEMIC RECORDS OF SPECIAL GROUPS 


The academic records of scholarship students may be a means of 
checking on the adequacy of the criteria employed in the assignment 
of scholarships. The comparative academic rank of fraternities and 
sororities and of groups taking part in various kinds of extra- 
curriculum activities, will also be an index of the effect of these 
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activities on academic achievement. Similar studies made over a 
period of time are needed to establish the relationship between part- 
time employment and academic achievement. 


ACCELERATION AND RETARDATION 


Acceleration is not a new educational phenomenon. Military train- 
ing has brought acceleration into sharper focus, but before the war 
many institutions had provisions whereby superior students might 
fulfill requirements for graduation in less than the normal time. We 
are now confronted with the question of continuing acceleration for 
war veterans and for students who temporarily abandoned their edu- 
cation to take part in war production. We need more information than 
we have about the effectiveness of acceleration. Studies of pre-war 
acceleration and retardation should tell us what percentage of students 
completed their educational programs in less than the usual time, 
what percentage were delayed in completing their work, by what 
means students gained time, what accounted for the delay of those 
who were retarded, and what was the effect of acceleration or retarda- 
tion on the academic work of these students. This study might well 
be a part of a larger study that would include the effects of acceleration 
on the social adjustment of students and on their health, and its bearing 
on their post-college, professional careers. 


POLICIES AFFECTING FEES 


The matter of fees is a subject that is under continuous review in 
most colleges and universities. If fees are assessed in the registrar's 
office, as a part of the regular registration procedure, he should have 
available data answering important questions concerning fees. For 
example, what percentage of students pay less than full fees? What 
will be the effect on income and, possibly, on registration if students 
are charged additional tuition for courses in excess of a normal pro- 
gram? What would be the effect on income if a fee is charged for 
admission to candidacy to a higher degree, in lieu of a fee that is 
assessed at the time the dissertation is accepted? 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS OF RULING BODIES 


In some institutions the registrar is, and generally he should be, 
the official secretary of the ruling bodies. In this capacity he keeps a 
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record of all official actions and codifies them. These records consti- 
tute the source material for a study of changes in requirements for 
admissions, or requirements for degrees; changes in curricula; or 
changes in administrative organization or administrative policies. The 
records will also show the subjects to which faculties and other ruling 
bodies give their attention. They will reveal trends within the institu- 
tion concerning these matters and not infrequently will show con- 
flicting action taken by the several ruling bodies, or even at different 
times by the same bodies. 

This list of suggestions is not intended to be exhaustive. It is 
presented merely to support the statement that the registrar is in a 
position to supply data and carry on studies that have a vital bearing 
on the program and plans of his institution. It will be noted also 
that the subjects I have proposed relate primarily to the registrar’s 
own institution. There are some questions of common concern to 
registrars which call for co-operative study. Three such questions 
have recently come to my attention. 

The first relates to the fees that are charged for transcripts. Relat- 
ing to this question, a letter was addressed to the officers of the North 
Central Association and was referred to your association by that party. 
Perhaps it has already come up here for consideration. 

The second question relates to records. A study’ that was made by 
a member of your own Association showed the need for improving 
and extending the form of the records that are kept in the registrat’s 
office. The most difficult documents to read and interpret that are 
issued by colleges and universities, with the possible exception of 
catalogs, are the transcripts of student records. I make this statement 
without fear of contradiction because recently I examined the records 
of hundreds of students who were applicants for admission to the 
Navy V-12 Program. The variations in the methods of recording 
courses, the differences in grading systems, the variations in the values 
attached to courses, and particularly the inadequate interpretations of 
supplementary test data, were most confusing. I assume that the study 
under way is designed to remedy this situation. While I am in no 
sense an advocate of uniformity in matters of records, I am convinced 
that there is an opportunity here for the development of certain 


*Carson, R. M., College Student Records in Relation to Transfer. JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, XVII, 1942, pp. 526-31. 
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policies and procedures that will make records much easier to under- 
stand and interpret than they are at present. There is, in addition, a 
more immediate question pertaining to the records of men in the 
Armed Forces who have received instruction in the various Army and 
Navy programs conducted under college or university auspices. How 
are the records of these men being kept, if they are kept at all? On 
what basis are credit values being assigned to the courses they com- 
plete? What is the basis on which these credits are accepted in the 
case of transfer students? These are questions of policy of primary 
concern to registrars. They concern the future educational standing 
of large numbers of men and they concern in no small degree the 
co-operative or competitive relationship of institutions. 

The third question relates to methods of recording and reporting 
data—particularly, the latter. Again may I give a concrete illustra- 
tion of what I mean. The secretary of the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of the North Central Association biennially requests 
reports from all member institutions for the purpose of establishing 
new normative data. The three areas covered sequentially in these 
reports are faculty, library and finance. Financial data are used to 
compute educational income per student, educational expenditure per 
student and debt per student. Expenditure for library salaries is also 
computed on a per student basis. The reliability of these computations 
obviously depends upon the accuracy of enrollment figures. The report 
forms request that enrollments be reported on the basis of equivalent 
full-time students. Specific directions are given for translating part- 
time enrollments into full-time equivalents. Last year we found, how- 
ever, that some institutions ranked much lower than we expected. In 
order to verify our data we asked for a second report on enrollment 
from certain institutions, stressing the importance of giving the full- 
time equivalent of part-time students. On the basis of this sampling, 
we discovered the error in the first report so large that we had to 
secure corrected enrollment figures from 203 institutions. This meant, 
of course, a great amount of extra work in correcting all the computa- 
tions that we had previously made. A few institutions replied that 
they had no way of establishing the full-time equivalents of their 
part-time students. Doesn’t this raise the whole question of what 
enrollment figures really mean? It has apparently been assumed in 
making these reports that the larger the enrollment, the more favor- 
able the showing of the institution would be. In fact, just the con- 
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trary was the case. The larger the enrollment figures, the less favorable 
was the standing of the institution when compared with others in 
the North Central Association. Uniform methods of student account- 
ing would seem just as important as uniform methods of financial 
accounting. We have a manual on standard forms of financial account- 
ing and reporting prepared by a national committee. I believe student 
accounting merits similar consideration. Perhaps there are also other 

hases of records and reports for which registrars are responsible 
on which there are wide divergences in practice that call for investiga- 
tion, with a view to establishing a standard practice. You would know 
better than I do. 

The efforts of colleges and universities to appraise the objectives of 
their programs are commendable. The value of these efforts will 
depend upon the objectivity with which they are carried out. There 
are large areas, as I have endeavored to show, in which the registrar 
can make a major contribution to the body of objective data that is 
required. The nature and scope of his contribution will depend to 
no small degree upon the functions assigned to his office, upon the 
technical assistance that he has, and upon his own competence to 
make or direct pertinent studies. Beyond the limits of their respective 
institutions, the registrars also have common problems that call for 
immediate and thorough study. 











A Factual Report by the A.A.C.R. Sub- 
Committee on Military Credit 
T. E, PETTENGILL 


LTHOUGH accurate information is not readily available, recent 
A sources indicate that at its peak more than 150,000 men were 
enrolled in the Army Specialized Training Program in nearly 250 
institutions throughout the country. The Navy College Training 
Program enrolled upwards of 80,000 men. The Armed Forces Insti- 
tute had close to 100,000 men enrolled for correspondence courses 
in December, 1943 and enrollments are increasing at a rate that 
indicates the possibility that 200,000 men may be studying through 
the Institute by July of this year. In addition there are other thousands 
enrolled in various types of specialized training in Army and Navy 
Schools on college campuses or at Army and Navy centers. 

One fact seems certain: that a large proportion of service men 
and women who return to or enter college after demobilization will 
have had some training and educational experience beyond basic in- 
doctrination that must be evaluated in determining their admission 
status and classification in relation to their various objectives. This 
problem is with us now, will continue to increase and will reach 
staggering proportions when the war ends and demobilization 
begins. 

An excellent start toward the solution of this problem has already 
been made. You are all familiar with the policies recommended by 
the American Council on Education which have been concurred in by 
all of the various accrediting Associations and by the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars. These policies, desirable as they 
are, are recommendations only, and will be effective only to the 
extent that institutions generally consider them wise and voluntarily 
subscribe to them as part of their philosophy of education. 

Your Sub-committee on Military Credit undertook to find out what 
institutions have actually done in this matter. To obtain this infor- 
mation a request was sent to the registrars of A.A.C.R. member in- 
stitutions to report 

a) Policies adopted relating to credit for training and for educa- 

tion in the Armed Forces. 
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b) Evaluations made of Army and Navy courses (other than ASTP 
and V-12) offered by institutions on their own campuses in- 
volving the use of their teaching personnel. 

Your Committee recognizes that problems exist also with respect 
to ASTP and V-12. However, these are the two programs offered 
within the armed services and given by the staffs of colleges and 
universities which most nearly conform to normal college work. It 
was the judgment of your committee that the problems connected with 
ASTP and V-12 cannot possibly be as great as are the problems fac- 
ing us with respect to the various other types of training and experi- 
ences in the Armed services. Therefore ASTP and V-12 have been 
omitted from consideration in this report, in order to give fuller 
attention to these other programs than would otherwise be possible. 
It was a matter of first things first—and it was our judgment that 
these other programs should receive first consideration because of 
the difficult problems involved. 

On the basis of reports received from institutions in reply to the 
committee’s inquiry, two things appear clear: 

(1) Slightly more than one-half (57 per cent) of institutions have 
adopted policies with respect to credit for educational experience in 
the Armed Forces. Practically all of these institutions have adopted 
policies conforming for the most part to the recommendations of 
the American Council. The tenor of replies from the other institu- 
tions (43 per cent) is such that it would appear that when these 
institutions adopt policies with respect to credit for educational 
experience in the Armed Forces they will also probably be in con- 
formity with the American Council recommendations. None of the 
institutions reporting indicated in any way that they considered the 
American Council recommendations unwise. 

(2) Although there appears to be uniform agreement in principle, 
wide variations in practice with respect to the amount of credit 
allowed is apparent from the reports. 

These variations in practice can be seen in the mimeographed sum- 
mary of reports distributed. The information is admittedly incomplete 
and where credit is allowed it is not clear how this credit will be 
applied in relation to objective and previous level of achievement. 

Army, Navy and Special courses reported as offered by institutions 
on their own campuses involving the use of their teaching personnel 
are as follows: 
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Army Administration Schools 
Army Finance Schools 
Army Radio Signal Corps Schools 
Army WAC Schools 
Army Air Forces (Air Crew) Schools 
Army Air Force Meteorology Schools 
Pre-Meteorology “C” 
Pre-Meteorology ‘B’’ 
Meteorology “A” 
Civil Aeronautics Administration War Training Service 
Curtiss-Wright Engineering Program 
Engineering Science Management War Training 
Navy Diesel Engineering 
Navy Flight Preparatory Schools 
Navy Machinists Mates Schools 
Navy Electricians Mates Schools 
Navy Radio Schools 
Navy WAVE Schools 
Navy Yeoman Schools 


The reports for each of these types of schools will be treated 
separately: 


Army Administration Schools 


One institution reported having an 8-weeks Army Administration 
School for which 6 semester credits were allowed. 


Army Finance Schools 


One institution reported having an Army Finance School. Policy 
with respect to credit not determined. 


Army Radio Signal Corps Schools 


One institution reported having an Army Radio Signal Corps 
School for which 17 semester credits were allowed. A second insti- 
tution indicated credit for Signal Corps will be allowed to the extent 
work is related to existing departmental offerings. 


Army WAC Schools 


One institution reported having a WAC unit. The program did 
not involve teaching by the college faculty. No decision made re- 
garding credit. 
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Army Air Forces (Air Crew) Schools 


48 institutions reported having Army Air Force Pre-Flight Programs. 
19 (40 per cent) have determined credit to be allowed. 
15 (31 per cent) allow credit in individual cases, amount not specified. 
9 (19 per cent) undecided, but may allow credit. 
5 (10 per cent) have decided to allow no credit. 


48 (100 per cent) Total 


Institutions Credit Maximum 
5 No Credit 
5 12-15 semester credits 
8 16-20 semester credits 
5 21-25 semester credits 
1 More than 25 semester credits 


The range of credit allowances for Army Air Force (Air Crew) 
Schools is from no credit to 34 semester credits. 


The five institutions that consider this program entirely subcollegiate 
and allow no credit are: 


Allegheny College, Pennsylvania 
Colby College, Maine 

Colorado State College 

Drake University, Iowa 

Kansas State College 


The five that allow from 12 to 15 semester credits are: 


Butler University, Indiana 

Central Washington College of Education 
Evansville College, Indiana 

Hiram College, Ohio 

University of Minnesota 


The nine that allow 16 to 20 semester credits are: 


Albion College, Michigan 

Augustana College, Illinois 

East Central State College, Oklahoma 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkansas 
Jefferson College, Missouri 

Knox College, Illinois 

Macalester College, Minnesota 

University of Missouri 
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The five that allow 21 to 25 semester hours are: 


Concord College, West Virginia 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Peabody College, Tennessee 

Southern Illinois Normal University 

University of North Dakota 


The institution allowing more than 25 semester credits is Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, which allows 51 quarter credits equivalent to 
34 semester hours. 


Army Air Force Meteorology Schools 


Pre-Meteorology ‘‘C’’. Credit allowances are well standardized 
mainly because of the content of the program and the efforts of the 
University Meteorological Committee. All institutions have approved 
credit allowances. The range in credit allowances of 18 institutions 
giving ‘“‘C” programs is from 44 to 51 semester credits. 

Pre-Meteorology ‘‘B’’. All institutions have approved credit allow- 
ances. The range in credit allowances of all institutions offering the 
“B” program is from 28 to 37 semester credits. 

Meteorology ‘A’. Only two institutions reported information with 
respect to the “A” program. One stated that no credit was al- 
lowed. The other indicated 36 semester credits allowed toward a 
B.S. in Meteorology, and said that for students with a bachelor’s de- 
gree, in some cases 30 credits of graduate work might be granted. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration War Training Service 


Amount of credit allowed varies from none to 10 semester credits 
with 3 institutions undecided. 


Institutions Credit Maximum 
3 No Credit 
2 6 semester credits 
4 8 semester credits 
2 10 semester credits 


Curtiss-Wright Engineering Program 

Two institutions reported credit allowances for the 10 months 
Curtiss-Wright Cadette program. One institution is allowing 30 se- 
mester credits. A faculty committee at the other has recommended 50 
semester credits. 
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Engineering Science Management War Training 


Of seven institutions reporting information regarding Engineering 
Science Management War Training, five indicated that for some 
courses credit is allowed. 


Navy Diesel Engineering 


Two institutions reported having a Navy Diesel Engineering 
School. One institution states that no credit is allowed. The other 
reports that the students in this program were almost without excep- 
tion college graduates and the question of allowing credit for this 
work has not been raised. 


Navy Flight Preparatory Schools 


Of twelve institutions reporting Navy Flight Preparatory Schools 
4 allow credit, 7 consider the program subcollegiate and grant no 
credit, 1 institution is undecided. Of the institutions allowing credit, 
one allows 6 semester credits, one 8 semester credits, and two, 9 
semester credits for the 8-9 weeks Elementary V-5 course. One insti- 
tution mentioned having the intermediate course for which 5 semester 
credits additional are allowed. 


Navy Machinists Mates and Electricians Mates Schools 


Three institutions reported having Machinists Mates or Electri- 
cians Mates programs. All three consider this work subcollegiate and 
allow no credit. 


Navy Radio Schools 


Three institutions reporting. Two consider the Navy Radio School 
program subcollegiate and allow no credit. The third institution 
allows two semester credits in elementary aeronautics with credit in 
Physics possible by examination. 


Navy WAVE Schools 

One institution reported having a WAVE unit for storekeepers 
which was considered subcollegiate and no credit allowed. 
Navy Yeoman School 


One institution reported having a Navy Yeoman School for stenog- 
raphers. A maximum of 10 semester credits was allowed. 
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The purpose of this report was to present factual information 
only. The facts are here. They show clearly that although institutions 
generally are in agreement with respect to principles there is wide 
variation in the application of these principles in actual practice. 
There is need for specific guidance to avoid excessive variation be- 
tween institutions in this matter. 














The Question Box 


Epiror’s Note: The April Convention included three sessions at which 
opportunity was given for questions, answers, and informal discussion. 
The stenographic report of these meetings covers more than a hundred 
typewritten pages, which obviously could not be published here in full. 
The following is therefore an attempt to summarize the more important 
questions raised and the conclusions reached. Those participating were, of 
course, reporting their personal opinions or the practices in their institu- 
tions, and the conclusions are not intended to represent official pronounce- 
ments by the Association. 


What is the general practice as regards repetition in college of courses 
the student has had in high school, e.g., in mathematics, chemistry, and 
languages? 

Various provisions were reported, as follows: (1) A student repeating 
a course he has had in high school must either sacrifice entrance units or 
lose all or part of the college credit involved; (2) Some institutions place 
students in different sections or in different courses according to whether 
or not they have had high school work in the subject, and then allow full 
credit for the course; (3) Others place the student at the point indicated 
by an achievement test, promoting or demoting him as seems in accordance 
with his own best interests, and inflicting no penalties for work that must 
be repeated. In defense of this practice, it is pointed out that a student 
takes American history or English composition in high school and is never 
challenged when he repeats them in college; why then should he be de- 
ptived of credit if he goes a second time over some of his mathematics, his 
chemistry, or his French? 

When a student receives an Incomplete and later removes it, does the 
Incomplete continue to show on his record, or does only the final grade 
appear? 

About three-fourths of those present indicated that their records would 
show both grades. The discussion elicited some interesting. practices. 
Several institutions, in order to make sure that an Incomplete is given only 
to a student who is entitled to it because of illness or some other unavoid- 
able condition, provide that such a mark can only be given with consent 
of the registrar or the dean. One will accept no Incompletes unless they 
are accompanied by a grade, as “AI’’, “BI”, etc. When the Incomplete is 
removed the original grade stands. If removal of the Incomplete entitles 
the student to a different grade from the one originally indicated, then the 
usual approval required for a change of grade is necessary. 

What is the usual practice regarding withdrawal from courses? 
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Most institutions have a deadline after which a course dropped will 
show on a student’s record. At Pittsburgh the record shows a “WX” if the 
course is dropped before the instructor has had a chance to form an esti- 
mate of that student, and “WP” (withdrew passing) or a “WF” (with- 
drew failing) after that. Provision is often made for dropping a course 
without grade if the course is dropped at the instance of a counsellor. 

Are such courses as physical education, band, orchestra, and glee club 
counted toward graduation? 

Generally not where the graduation requirement is 120 semester hours 
or the equivalent. Most institutions which allow such courses to apply on 
the degree require a correspondingly larger number of hours, so that it 
comes to the same thing in the long run. 

How are A.S.T.P. records kept? 

Mr. G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, had been asked before- 
hand to answer this question. His reply follows: 

At the outset there was a feeling that there would be no use in trying 
to keep records of the A.S.T. Units on our campus. There was a feeling 
that the work in which those students would be engaged possessed a doubt- 
ful value from the standpoint of academic credit. After a short time the 
instructors and those responsible for the program were convinced that 
some record had to be kept, and maybe the work in which they were en- 
gaged was of such a nature that it could be recommended for accrediting. 

Consequently we were asked to devise a procedure whereby a complete 
record of all the boys in our A.S.T. Units could be kept and made avail- 
able to any institution that wished to have the information for accrediting 
purposes. We got out a very simple card upon which there was provision 
made for certain personal data concerning each individual—his name, his 
Army number, his home address, names of his parents, his classification 
in a unit on our campus, the time of his entry, the length of the course, 
the number of class contacts, the recommended grade. I should say “grades” 
because the Army, as many of you have experienced, required one kind of 
reporting as to grades which was different from that of the institution. 
We chose, therefore, to set down two grades—the Army grade and a grade 
in terms of our own marking system. 

These cards were filled out by the boys immediately upon their induction 
into the unit or their entrance into the work of a unit. We immediately 
transcribed to these cards the complete schedule of classes for which each 
of these men was enrolled. At the end of the term, the instructors of the 
various courses turned in a term report. Upon this term report there were 
listed the name of the course, the time of its beginning and ending, the 
total number of student hours of contact, the grade in terms of the Army 
system and in terms of our own system. We did not set down the number 
of credits that the course was expected to carry because that was a later 
consideration. 
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After some time there was a proposal by the faculty, through certain of 
the administrative officers, that we should recognize the courses which 
these boys were completing for college credit; whereupon we asked each 
of the departments to list the courses in the A.S.T. Units for which they 
were responsible, and to set down in terms of term hours in the sense 
in which the Army used it the amount of credit that they would recom- 
mend. 

These recommendations in turn were considered by the University Sen- 
ate and approved by that body as recommended by the several departments, 
such as physics, mathematics, chemistry, English, American history, geog- 
raphy, physical education, and military science. 

After the Senate had given its approval to the recommended amount 
of credit which each of these several courses was to carry, each of the 
faculties in turn (because ours is a university of separate faculties in each 
of the several colleges) was asked to indicate whether or not the credit 
so earned would be applicable to a degree in their college, if application 
for a degree were to be made by one of these boys at a later time. 

It was also thought well to do that because we knew that many of these 
lads were wanting to have some statement reported to the institution which 
they had formerly attended in the hope that they might receive credit for 
the work which they did on our campus, We, therefore, did this accrediting 
of the courses for two purposes: first, that we might have a basis for award- 
ing credit in the case of any individual who might choose to return to our 
institution to complete his program; and second, that we might have a basis 
of recommendation of credit which was acceptable toward a degree in our 
institution, and which we had assumed might be acceptable for a degree 
in another institution. 

Our report blanks were exceedingly simple. We had but two official 
blanks. One is the card which represents a cumulative record, and the 
other is the term report which each instructor is required to fill out at the 
end of each term. The evaluation of the work in terms of term credit and 
the amount we give, all that is not of interest to us here. It is sufficient to 
say that by action of the Committee on Advanced Standing of our institu- 
tion, any individual having completed work in our institution in one of 
the A.S.T. Units was entitled to apply for credit in terms of our own ofh- 
cial institution, which was applicable to a degree from that institution 
provided that: the work covered was, first of all, applicable to the degree 
for which he might become an applicant ; and second, that it did not repre- 
sent duplication of work he had already completed in another institution 
which he might want to transfer to us for credit purposes—advanced stand- 
ing credit, if you please. 

Any person who would like to have copies of the card and the term 
report which we are using at Nebraska is privileged to ask for them and 
I shall be very happy to send them to you. 
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Is there a limit on the amount of advanced standing credit that can be 
transferred? 

Practically all institutions fix such a limit, or else require a minimum 
amount (usually one year) of residence work for a degree, Frequently 
this requirement includes the final semester before the degree is awarded. 
(But see the following question.) Most institutions agreed, however, that 
they would accept and place on the student’s record transfer credit in excess 
of that which they would count toward a degree. 

Do institutions allow a student who is within a few hours of graduation 
to take those hours at another institution, and thereby complete the work 
for his degree? 

This question is especially pertinent in war-time, when many students 
who are approaching graduation find themselves assigned to another campus 
by the Army or the Navy. A show of hands indicated that a very large 
number of institutions are willing to relax their usual requirements in such 
cases, and will allow a considerable amount of work—even as much as a 
year—to be transferred from outside. 

What is the general policy in the amount of credit granted for two years 
of work in the Junior College? 

Opinion seemed to be fairly unanimous that junior college graduates 
should receive credit up to half the amount required for the degree. One 
institution allows slightly less on the theory that a freshman should carry 
a somewhat lighter load. A few will review the record and allow more 
credit in cases where the student makes an exceptional record after trans- 
ferring from the junior college. 

W hat is the general policy with respect to mid-semester grades? 

Nearly all institutions require mid-semester reports of some kind, but 
the number of those which call for reports on delinquent students only 
is considerably larger than the number that call for grade-reports on all 
students. In many cases such reports go to the dean, not the registrar. Very 
few keep permanent records of mid-semester grades. 

How are grades reported to the dean? 

Several methods were mentioned. Some registrars issue to each dean or 
adviser, once a year, a complete photostat or blueprint of the record of each 
of his students. Others send to the dean a carbon of the grade report that 
goes to the student or his parents. 

What is the policy as to making up entrance deficiencies? 

Subject-matter requirements must ordinarily be made up within one 
year of entrance by taking college courses in the deficient subject. College 
credit is allowed, however, if the student had the total number of units 
required for entrance, but was merely deficient in required fields. 

Are institutions admitting Japanese-American students, and if so, what 
has been the experience with them? 
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Many institutions which have Army or Navy programs have not been 
approved by the War Relocation Authority and consequently do not admit 
Nisei students. The W.R.A. has lately shown an increased willingness to 
consider individual cases, but in all, five government agencies must give 
approval before an institution can be cleared, and clearance depends upon 
several factors, such as proximity to military installations, attitude of the 
local community, etc. Institutions which have numbers of Japanese-Ameri- 
can students report that they are an entirely satisfactory group. 

What credit toward a degree is given for such vocational subjects as 
typewriting and shorthand? 

Practices varied widely. In general, credit is allowed toward certain de- 
grees, but not toward the A.B. Some institutions will allow such credit to 
be counted toward the A.B. for the duration only. 

How many schools now use examinations for the evaluation of ex- 
perience for advanced standing? 

A large number allow credit for proficiency examinations based on 
previous experience, on the theory, as one member put it, that “the student 
cannot afford to spend time studying, nor the university cannot afford to 
spend time teaching, something that the student already knows.” Usually 
all that is required is consent of the head of the department concerned, or 
of the dean. As a rule such credit is granted only for the equivalent of 
courses already established. 

What is to be done with the so-called “partial credit’ granted by many 
institutions in specific courses to students withdrawing for military service, 
when the student resumes his work in the same course? 

Various plans are in operation to allow credit to students withdrawing 
for military service during the course of a semester. Most of them require 
proof of induction, and then allow half credit for those withdrawing after, 
say, six weeks; full credit after twelve. The University of Idaho grants, for 
withdrawal after six weeks, “unspecified lump credit,” without grade, 
which will count as elective credit if he returns after the war. Those 
withdrawing after twelve weeks receive partial credit with specific grades 
in each course they are passing. In each case the credit is determined by the 
instructor concerned. Both partial and pro-rated credit, however, will call 
for adjustment in individual cases after the student returns. (This institu- 
tion is cited because its practice seems to be fairly typical.) However, the 
awarding of partial credit is almost certain to necessitate refresher courses 
later on, as in the case of a student who receives half credit in, say, trigo- 
nometry, and comes back to finish it, having forgotten the half he has had. 
One provision is that a student receiving partial credit upon departure loses 
that partial credit if it is necessary to repeat the course upon his return. 








Business Sessions 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26 
Ernest C. Miller, Presiding 


SECRETARY THOMASON: I have the pleasure to make the following 
report of the Executive Committee of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars: The Executive Committee has voted to elect to 
honorary membership in the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, effective from the date of her retirement, Miss Edith D. 
Cockins, Registrar of Ohio State University. (Applause) 

JAMES GANNETT (University of Maine): Will Miss Cockins 
rise? Miss Edith D. Cockins, graduate of Ohio State University in the 
class of 1894—recorder, registrar, secretary of the faculty and Uni- 
versity editor. On July 1 you will have completed a half century of 
continuous, distinguished service to your alma mater. You were Vice- 
President of this Association for five terms and the first woman to serve 
as its President. 

Through your many years of efficient, friendly service as recorder 
and registrar and your faithful attendance at our Association meet- 
ings, you have won our deep affection and esteem. (Applause) 

SECRETARY THOMASON: I have the pleasure to make this further 
report: The Executive Committee has voted to elect to honorary 
membership in the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
effective from the date of his retirement, Dr. Thomas J. Wilson, for 
many years registrar at the University of North Carolina. (Applause) 

Mr. MATHEWS (Texas): Is Mr. Wilson in the room? Shall we 
accuse him in his absence? I suppose we shall have to give him, as 
we do customarily at home, in absentia treatment. 

Dr. Thomas J. Wilson, graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina, also in the class of 1894, advanced to the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1896 and to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1898. 
Professor of the Classics for nearly two decades, registrar at your 
alma mater for over thirty years, active in the affairs of this Associa- 
tion and its President in 1925. Your honorable career as teacher of the 
Classics, your faithful discharge of all duties as registrar and dean of 
admissions, and your interest in this Association merit our respect 
and high regard, and in our judgment abundantly justify the recom- 
mendation just made by the Executive Committee. (Applause) 
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CHAIRMAN MILLER: Ladies and Gentlemen: We shall now hear the 
report of the Committee on Nominations. Mr. Larson. 

A. H. Larson (Eastman School of Music): The other members 
of the Nominating Committee are Edward J. Grant, of Columbia; 
William S. Hoffman, of Penn State; K. P. R. Neville, University of 
Western Ontario; and J. G. Quick, of Pittsburgh. All were present 
at the meeting with the exception of Mr. Grant. 

Telegraphic communication with him approved the recommenda- 
tions of the members of the Committee who are present. The Secretary, 
Dr. R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, continues at least one 
more year. 

The Committee recommends: for Treasurer, Enock C. Dyrness, 
Wheaton College; for Second Vice-President, Mary Elma Poole, St. 
Louis University; for First Vice-President, S. Woodson Canada, 
University of Missouri; and for President, Ernest C. Miller, The 
University of Chicago. 

I move the adoption of this report. 

Mr. SMITH (Michigan): (Mr. Miller requested Mr. Ira Smith to 
take the chair) We have heard the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Do we have any other nominations? Do I hear a second to the 
report? 

. . . Seconded and carried... . 

The meeting adjourned. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27 


CHAIRMAN MILLER: We shall now proceed without delay with the 
reports of the standing committees. I have been requested to change 
the order of procedure slightly. The first report comes from the 
Executive Committee. Dr. Thomason. 

Dr. THOMASON: Your Executive Committee has carried on the 
usual routine business of the Association since our last meeting two 
years ago. A report was made to you yesterday on the election to 
honorary membership in the Association of two of our members— 
Miss Edith Cockins and Dr. Thomas J. Wilson. 

The Executive Committee commends to the Association the follow- 
ing proposal for careful consideration: That improvement in method 
and extension of scope are needed in recording and reporting en- 
rollments in institutions of higher learning; and that each registrar 
compile enrollment data for his institution not only on the basis of 
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the number of individuals enrolled during a given year and each 
academic period of that year, but also on the basis of the equivalent 
number of full-time students during a given year and each academic 
period of that year. A full-time student during a given year is the 
equivalent of one student pursuing a normal full-time program for 
one academic year of approximately thirty-six weeks. Equivalent full- 
time enrollment may be determined by the following formula: divide 
the total student credit hours that all students carry’ by the normal 
individual load of credit hours per year. The normal individual load 
of credit hours per year is the usual or normal amount of work 
equivalent to approximately thirty semester hours that the student 
is required to carry, in the normal academic year of approximately 
thirty-six weeks, to complete within that normal period of time the 
curriculum in which he is enrolled. 

The next item: In some states there is a requirement that before 
an applicant can be admitted to certain professional schools or be 
certified to practice certain professions, for example, medicine and 
nursing, such applicant must show proof of graduation from an 
accredited high school or have completed an equivalent course as 
determined by an examination. Cases are on record of graduates of 
accredited colleges who have been refused admission to these pro- 
fessional schools and have been denied certificates to practice these 
professions simply because they could not show proof of graduation 
from an accredited high school. Such practice is inconsistent with 
that of recognized institutions of higher learning that admit quali- 
fied students even though they cannot furnish proof of graduation 
from a secondary school. Furthermore, such practice cannot be de- 
fended on any rational ground and works a hardship on applicants 
whose graduation from an accredited college or university should be 
sufficient evidence that they are qualified to enter a course of train- 
ing in a professional school. 

Therefore, the American Association of Collegiate Registrars re- 
spectfully requests the states which have such requirements to consider 
the advisability of revising their regulations so that those applicants 
who have successfully completed one or more years of education be- 
yond secondary level work in a recognized higher institution may have 
this work considered in lieu of formal high school graduation. 

The next item: Your Committee wishes to present for your con- 
sideration the following suggestion: that the name of our journal, 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS, be changed to some more appropriate title. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: There are two items that should be considered 
at this convention: one refers to the suggestion that registrars be pre- 
pared to report enrollment on the basis of the full-time student equiva- 
lent, not in lieu of reporting enrollment on the basis of individual 
count but in addition to that traditional method of counting enroll- 
ment. 

Perhaps we should act on these separately. What is the wish of the 
convention with regard to this recommendation of your Committee? 

Mr. ELpER: I move that we accept the recommendation of the 
Committee. 

. . . The motion was duly seconded, put to a vote and carried. . . . 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: The next item that requires action is in regard 
to the practice of several State Departments of Registration and Edu- 
cation of requiring formal graduation from high school for admis- 
sion to professional training and practice. I think you have the sense 
of the motion: that we are proposing to suggest to these various de- 
partments the possibility of their considering a revision of this worn- 
out legislation. What is your wish in regard to this recommendation? 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Mr. Chairman. Using an Army term, through 
what channels will this recommendation be made? Will the Associa- 
tion bring the matter directly to the attention of those legislatures or 
state departments? 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: It has been suggested that the Secretary send 
a copy of this section of the minutes to each department of registration 
and education. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: I so move. 

. .. The motion was duly seconded, put to a vote and carried... . 

Mr. DAMmMoNn: I think that this resolution should also be sent to the 
president or secretary of the national professional associations—the 
American Medical Association, the American Dental Association, and 
so forth. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: We assume that your suggestion is accepted. 

Mr. Smyser, do you wish to make any comment on the name for 
your journal? 

Mr. SMysER: I am not sure that we are ready to make a definite 
proposal, Mr. President. The feeling of the Board of Editors has been 
that the present title of the JOURNAL is cumbersome because it consists 
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of nine words and twenty-one syllables; and we feel, also, that it 
discourages many prospective readers because, to judge by its title, 
the JOURNAL seems to be very narrow in its professional and technical 
scope, whereas actually it has very wide interests in the field of higher 
education. We wanted to get your opinion about a possible change 
before we went any further. The name we have thought about is 
American Higher Education, and then we should carry as a sub-title 
in smaller print, both on the cover and title page, the present title of 
the JOURNAL. We should by no means divorce the JOURNAL from the 
supporting Association. I had in mind asking for a show of hands, 
but I take it that this proposal has already been approved a few mo- 
ments ago. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: No, it was not included in the actions 
taken. 

Mr. SmysER: I should like to see a show of hands by those who 
think such a change would be desirable. (Several) May I see the 
hands of any who think it would be undesirable to make a change? 
I think the majority distinctly favors a possible change. I am not 
certain what we shall do, but you will hear more about it. If there 
is a change it will go into effect with the October number either this 
year or next because that is the first number of a new volume. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: May we have the report of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Canada. 

ENocK C. DyRNEss (Wheaton College): Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Canada is very sorry that he had to leave a few minutes ago to make 
a train connection, and since I am to take over his duties he asked if 
I would substitute for him this morning. He reports that all com- 
mittees and officers of the Association have stayed within their budget 
during the year, which comes to a close at the end of May. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to give you a complete statement of our financial 
status at this time. We are happy to report, however, that the As- 
sociation has an invested surplus of $4200, of which $500 has been 
appropriated for the study of military credit being conducted by the 
American Council on Education. A full report from the Treasurer 
and the Auditor’s report will be contained in the July issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: I think it would be appropriate to move that 
the report be accepted. 

Mr. SMITH (Michigan): I move that it be accepted. 

MR. MITCHELL (California): I second the motion. 

. .. The motion carried... . 
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CHAIRMAN MILLER: The next report is from Mr. Larson, chairman 
of the Budget Committee. 

A. H. Larson: Mr. Chairman. The Budget Committee has been 
confronted with certain problems. In the first place, the Committee is 
composed of three individuals and one was absent. So the other one 
who was present occupied the capacity of the two individuals and 
you can understand how I was outmaneuvered in the working out 
of the budget. Also, we had to ask the advice of the present Treas- 
urer, who will not be responsible for the budget for next year. Fur- 
thermore, the Treasurer-elect does not even know what we have 
suggested for him. 


Report of the Budget Committee 
PROPOSED EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1945 


Génetal Aaministiatiogs «; 5. ols t habs Soeeoee $275 
Committee: Gn: Special Projects). .!o: 0.50: 6:cis-4.e arse eesieinets 890 
I I i on 5:5:5:6 080 44K Rene REN ee Te 400 
NN onda adenceskuesssanneaneeanaenad 3100 
PD 6.5. dna dae deedcciesyésvctaelen 350 
Miscellaneous and Contingent ... 2.0 ccseccssevescsese 350 

ROMO Sictoe ree coke aed Oa Oe $5365 


I move the adoption of this report. 

. . . Seconded. ... 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: It has been moved and seconded that the 
report be adopted. Is there any one who has any suspicions as to the 
implications of Mr. Larson’s report? (Laughter) If not, I shall call 
for a vote. 

«» «oe... 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: We now come to the report of the Committee 
on Special Projects by Mr. Kerr. 


Report of the Committee on Special Projects 


In thinking back over the two years which have elapsed since our 
last national convention, your committee is a little embarrassed that 
so little has been accomplished and so little time has been given to 
those activities which might properly come within its sphere. Our 
only apology is that most of us have been kept busier during this 
period than we ever would have thought possible in a sane existence. 

The annual statistical report on degrees and enrollments has been 
published as usual in each of the two years. A number of comments 
of approval have come in, and the committee is unanimous in recom- 
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mending the continuance of the report. As you know, an effort was 
made last year to collect data on military and naval enrollments, 
separate from the usual civilian enrollment figures, and the forms 
were devised for this purpose. Many institutions interpreted literally 
their instructions to keep these figures secret and reported that they 
were not at liberty to send them in. For this reason, no attempts were 
made to include them in the published report. The chairman has had 
some correspondence with the Office of War Information and the 
Bureau of Public Relations of the War Department. While the results 
are not yet satisfactory, the way is still open and it is hoped that we 
can get full permission to use these figures in the next report. 

The circular report on institutional acceptance of credits has been 
revised each year according to the usual plan. The committee unhesi- 
tatingly recommends unanimously the continuance of this activity. 

The sub-committee on Pan-American Institutions, after investigating 
a number of sources, reports that there seems to be little need for 
further activity along this line. Those colleges and universities in 
this country who have been receiving any numbers of such students 
have already set up their own methods of evaluating the records that 
come. For those that have not so many, the facilities of the Office of 
Education are, and will continue to be, available to assist them in 
making proper evaluations. Any further collection of data would be 
expensive and would duplicate the work done by the Office of Educa- 
tion. For these reasons the sub-committee feels that it has no further 
valid function to perform and asks to be discharged. This recom- 
mendation has been accepted by the committee. 

The sub-committee on the adequacy or inadequacy of transcripts 
has made some definite progress and has set up a plan for further 
procedure in co-operation with the Regional Associations. I will ask 
Miss Deters, chairman of the sub-committee to make a report on this 
activity. 

Miss DETERS: The immediate occasion for the appointment of the 
sub-committee on Adequacy of Transcripts by the Committee on 
Special Projects resulted from a very convincing study on College 
Student Records in Relation to Transfer presented to this Association 
in 1942 by Mr. R. M. Carson of the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation. 

The Committee on Special Projects defined the duties of this com- 
mittee as follows: 

“To set up a list of minimum essentials for a transcript, and so far as 
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possible to gather reasons for variations and work out methods for 
establishing adequacy.” 

The sub-committee has agreed on the items which it considers es- 
sential. There are 25 of them and they are substantially the same as 
those recommended in Mr. Carson’s study but the sub-committee has 
classified the items under three headings: 

1. Those essential on the transcript itself (19 in this group). 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF ESSENTIAL ITEMS TO APPEAR ON OR ACCOMPANY 
TRANSCRIPTS AS RECOMMENDED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ADEQUACY OF TRANSCRIPTS 

















Items (1)* (2)* (3)* 
T. INatie OF studene (itt SON hee. c: cocoeccin speferaitieeemm beeen x 
2. Home or present mailing address of student............ Xx 
¢. DORERE OF GOONER OF WRIVIEGIET. 5 5. occ ics ecccccceceeees x 
4. Location of college or university. ..............0e0000- x 
5. Basis of admission including name of secondary school....) 
6. Length of quarter, term, or semester...............5. x 
te CD I OI Co oa ec c-sc caicwe neweeeebiies x 
8. Explanation of grading system. ..............000eeeeee 4 
g. Credit column clearly indicated. .............2020eeee: x 
10. Designation (name) of credit unit... ..........20e0e0es Xx 
Pe og oe cn ccssncnccseceneceaones xX 
aa, Daten OF COMME SUUOTIOROE. . . . 5 5 ccc cece sevcevevees x 
i eon 6a Sakaeecccdescouradenaales x 
6 Se Eg a ie venice essacecvestvnenens x 
36, Doenetintive Gilt OF COCR COURSE... . 5.5. cccnccccccesses x 
EAE, OOP Ten Le TTT ee TT eer x 
17. Number of hours required for graduation.............. x 
Sy SINE Or ING oo os oie oe eccenerccccceoes x 
19. Clear designation of transfer credit.................5-- x 
20. Extension and correspondence courses clearly identified...} 
Qk. Stavement Of academic statues 6 6.500% cece iaiiwrecicsiecewe x 
22. Certificate of honorable dismissal.................+05. x 
A. ORSOIOMMIA YOOBE 720505 6a)a saaic io ao esis earKainee ee we wee > 4 
Oe, Tees GE NEE GTROENL,. ... 5 occ es cn cccncccasccccses 4 
25. General legibility and clearness of nomenclature........ 4 








*(1) Essential on transcript itself. 
*(2) Essential on transcript or supplementary statement 
*(3) Useful, helpful—not obligatory 


2. Those essential on the transcript or a supplementary statement. 
(Five in this group. ) 

3. Those useful, helpful, but not obligatory. (1) 

The committee expressed itself as willing to prepare paragraphs 
of explanation for certain items which might be open to more than one 
interpretation. 
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It is recommended that each regional or state association consider 
the acceptance of the list of essential items as well as the adoption of a 
program for continuous appraisal and approval of student records 
and transcripts. 

It is further recommended: 

1. That the plan be administered by a representative from each 
state appointed by and responsible to the Chairman of the Regional 
Associations Committee of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. 

2. That in each regional association the representatives from the 
states concerned shall function as a committee for this purpose. 

3. That in the interests of flexibility, the detailed procedure for 
each area be worked out by the respective state chairmen and regional 
associations. 

It is recommended that the list of essential items be presented to 
the entire membership of the Association (see Table I) and that the 
members be urged to incorporate these essential items in their institu- 
tional transcript forms and accompanying statements. 

From this report you will note that the committee does not recom- 
mend a uniform transcript blank, nor does it necessarily recommend 
the preparation of a new permanent record form. It does, however, 
recommend that the items listed as essential appear on every tran- 
script, of on an accompanying supplementary statement. 

The Committee feels very strongly that we are not giving adequate 
service to graduates and former students if we fail to furnish com- 
plete transcripts. They expressed the hope for marked progress within 
the next few years if the recommended procedures are carried out. 

Mr. Kerr: There is one other sub-committee which has been 
exceedingly active, and is accomplishing results commensurate with 
this activity. The general committee takes credit for the initiation of 
this activity three years ago, but having done so, modestly retires from 
the limelight in favor of Mr. Tuttle’s committee which has already 
done so much in the organization of material which will assist us all 
in the interpretation and evaluation of war service training. A large 
share of its report has already been presented to you in the Tuesday 
sessions which were organized by Mr. Tuttle. The committee has 
some brief formal recommendations which have already been unani- 
mously approved by the general committee and which will presently 
be presented by a member of the committee. As you know, its chair- 
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ider man has been drafted to direct the project of the American Council 
of a on Education. For this reason, at Mr. Tuttle’s suggestion, the general 
tds committee has requested Mr. Pettengill to take over the chairmanship 
of the sub-committee and he has consented to do so. I will now ask 
Mr. Pettengill to present the formal report of the sub-committee. 
a 
= Report of the Sub-committee on Military Credii 
iate I. It is recommended that the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars go on record as endorsing the following recommenda- 
the tions of the Committee on Accrediting Procedures of the American 
Council on Education: 
f 
nee Policies Relating to College Credit for Military Experience 
A. Basic or Recruit Training 
to 1. Institutions should grant credit not to exceed a maximum 
he of one-half semester to an individual who presents evidence 
fu of having completed successfully the basic training courses 
in the armed forces. This credit, if granted, should be as- 
wl signed to hygiene, military service, physical education, or 
ad appropriate electives. 
, 
n- B. Formal Training Programs of the Services 
1. Competence in technical and vocational fields gained 
te through training programs in the armed forces should be 
< demonstrated in examinations in the appropriate fields 
- given by the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, by the several 
branches of the armed forces, or by the institution to which 
. the individual applies. Credit for such demonstrated com- 
h petence should be granted by higher institutions only if the 
f fields correspond to technical and vocational subjects for 
which the institutions regularly grant credit. 
y ; 2. If an individual in the armed forces believes that through 
| training programs he has achieved knowledge, abilities and 
F skills corresponding to a subject field for which college 
credit is ordinarily given, e.g. mathematics, physics, or a 
foreign language, he should demonstrate his competence by 
taking an examination in the subject field prepared by the 
Armed Forces Institute, or given by the institution in which 
| he seeks credit, and appropriate credit should be granted. 
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C. Army Specialized and Navy College Training Programs 


1. Credit for the Army specalized and Navy college training 
programs carried on by college and university staffs should 
be determined by each institution in accordance with its 
usual policies, and such credit should be recorded by the 
registrar. For the purpose of transferring from one institu- 
tion to another, a transcript should be issued, including the 
credit values, descriptions of the content, and the levels of 
the courses pursued. The institution that receives the tran- 
script should follow its regular policies in determining the 
credit it will allow. 


D. Correspondence Study, Off-Duty Voluntary Classes, and Inde- 
pendent Study 


1. Upon satisfactory completion of correspondence courses 
given by a recognized college or university in co-operation 
with the Armed Forces Institute, credit should be allowed on 
the basis of the policies adopted by the individual institu- 
tion. Special consideration should be given to the develop- 
ment and use of institutional examinations for the valida- 
tion of such college credit. 

2. Any individual in the armed forces who demonstrates by 
taking the General Educational Development Examination, 
given either by the Armed Forces Institute or by a higher 
institution, or by the institution’s own examinations, that 
he has reached the level of competence in general education 
corresponding to the satisfactory achievement of college 
students, should be considered for admission to college and, 
if admitted, should be given the classification indicated by 
his examination standing. 

3. For educational competence at the college level gained 
through correspondence courses offered by the Armed Forces 
Institute, off-duty voluntary classes, or independent study, 
college credit should be allowed on the basis of examina- 
tions in the appropriate subject fields. It is recommended 
that for the purpose of determining the credit to be awarded, 
institutions should rely upon examinations for which ade- 
quate norms are available. Such examinations for men in 
service are provided by the Armed Forces Institute. Special 
forms prepared for civilian use, comparable to the General 
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Educational Development Examinations of the Armed 
Forces Institute, may be secured from the American Council 
on Education. Each college and university, however, is en- 
couraged to use other examinations supplementing those 
given under the auspices of the Armed Forces Institute. 

4, Credit should be officially recorded by the college only for 
students who have been or are under instruction by that 
institution. This is not to be construed, however, as limiting 
the college in advising students regarding their probable 
classification in the institution. 


Graduate Credit 


A recent canvass of the present practices of graduate schools re- 
veals in general a conservative attitude toward the award of graduate 
credit for correspondence courses and independent study. In the light 
of present conditions, the Committee believes that institutions may 
wish to re-examine their policies. If graduate credit for correspon- 
dence and independent study is contemplated, institutions should safe- 
guard their standards by giving examinations to evaluate the students’ 
achievement. 

II. For A.S.T.P., V-12 and other Service courses given on college 
campuses by college staffs it is recommended that the institution’s 
transcripts should include or be accompanied by a statement indi- 
cating what the program was equivalent to in terms of courses in 
regular civilian curricula. 

III. Reported for information. Representatives of institutions with 
V-5 programs met informally and arranged to communicate with 
other V-5 institutions not represented in an effort to obtain uni- 
form agreements regarding a reasonable credit maximum for this 
course. 

IV. Reported for information. Representatives of 24 institutions with 
Army Air Forces (Air Crew) programs have indicated the fol- 
lowing, in their judgment, as a desirable credit policy for this 
course: 

1. That no credit be allowed for any Air Force course unless the 
student received a passing grade in the sponsoring college, 
subject to such further requirements as may be imposed by the 
college where credit is sought. 

2. That the principle of 30-contact hours for one semester hours 
be recognized for class work and 60-contact hours per semester 
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hour for laboratory work (exceptions: students completing 
the full 80-contact hours in mathematics be permitted to seek 
validation of a maximum of three semester hours; students 
completing the full 20 hours in Medical Aid be permitted to 
seek validation of a maximum of one semester hour; students 
completing the full 20 hours of Civil Air Regulations be per- 
mitted a maximum of one semester hour. ) 

3. That no credit be allowed in any course which (a) is applied 
toward requirements for college entrance; or (b) is in a field 
in which the student has had previous college work. 

4. That no credit be allowed on any course which is not applicable 
on a student’s curriculum either as a specific or general require- 
ment or as an acceptable elective. 

5. That in no case should credit be allowed in greater total amount 





than: 

ere eer 2 semester hours 
Gongraphy ... 5c ccc cccess 2 semester hours 
PY esc veeasisonnnas 2 semester hours 
eee ee ee 3 semester hours 
Serer errr rr 5 semester hours 
WEEE wi.kceeesneianes 1 semester hour 
Es ascevetserennews 1 semester hour 
Navigational Aids ........ 1 semester hour 
es 1 semester hour 
Physical Education ....... 1 semester hour 

Peer reer 19 semester hours 


6. That any credit claimed for this work be decreased by the 
amount allowed in the same field (i.e., physical education, 
etc.) for basic training or attendance in an Officer Candi- 
dates School. 

7. That no fraction of this credit be recognized except one-half. 

Institutions represented included: Capital University, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Iowa State Teachers College, Arizona State Col- 
lege at Tempe, Albion College, Kansas State College, University of 
Denver, Southwestern University, Pennsylvania State College, Syra- 
cuse University, New York State College of Forestry, University of 
Toledo, University of Florida, University of Akron, Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, Xavier University, James Milliken Uni- 
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versity, Kansas State Teachers College, Gettysburg College, Michigan 
State College, University of Buffalo, Allegheny College, Grove City 
College, and the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. KERR: Mr. Chairman, this constitutes the report of the Com- 
mittee on Special Projects. I want to emphasize that these reports of 
the subcommittees have been presented to the Committee on Special 
Projects in meeting and have been approved by the Committee on 
Special Projects. 

I therefore move that this report be accepted and that the recom- 
mendations contained therein be approved. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Is there a second to the motion? 

Mr. ELDER: I second the motion. 

». - Cattied . ... 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: We will now hear the report of the Com- 
mittee on Office Forms and Equipment. Mr. Harrell. 


Report of Committee on Office Forms and Equipment 


Mr. HarrELL: During the past year the traveling exhibit of office 
forms has been as little in demand as at any time during its history. 
The reasons are obvious. Most regional and state meetings were can- 
celled and most registrars were too busy during the emergency to 
study the exhibit. 

The large exhibit was sent to eight schools. A smaller collection 
consisting of the complete forms of three schools, was taken from 
the large one and this collection visited six additional institutions. 

The exhibit’s most unique experience centered around a visit to the 
Pentagon in Washington where the forms were studied by the of- 
ficers in charge of the Army Specialized Training Program. They 
studied the collection for some weeks and the famous—or infamous— 
“Form 831” resulted. 

Those people who used the collection were uniform in their appre- 
ciation of the value derived therefrom and were kind enough to 
respond to letters asking how the collection might be improved. On 
the basis of their suggestions and from the study made by the com- 
mittee we have arrived at the following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for consideration by next year’s committee: 

1. The collection is too large. 

2. The collection should be broken down and reassembled as fol- 

lows: 
a. Two complete sets of forms to be prepared. These sets to 
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include one copy of the best form for each operation in 
regular Registrar's office practice. 

b. The remaining forms (or part of them) to be collected ac- 
cording to their function so that any of our colleagues could 
be sent a substantial number of the forms relating to the 
problems he has under consideration. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the members of the committee for 
their promptness in answering letters and assisting in the determina- 
tion of the questions which arose from time to time. 

Mr. HARRELL: I move the adoption of the report. 

. .. The motion was duly seconded, put to a vote and carried... 

Mr. KERR: Mr. Chairman. I recognize that this report is simply a 
recommendation to the next committee, but I do want to make one 
remark about one item and that is the suggestion that in reorganizing 
the forms there be included the one best form for each process or for 
each use. I think there is possibly a fallacy there. What I wish to do 
is simply to make a further personal recommendation to the next 
committee that it isn’t possible to pick out the one best form for each 
thing that has to be done, because the form which is best for one 
institution may not be best for another. I think it is desirable to 
include several good forms of each type. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Thank you, Mr. Kerr. We shall take note of 
the suggestion. Are there any other remarks? 

The next report will be made by the Chairman of the Regional 
Associations Committee, Mr. Dyrness. 


Regional Associations Committee 


A report of the activities of this committee was published in the 
July, 1943, JoURNAL and I shall therefore not duplicate the informa- 
tion contained in that account. The activities of the individual mem- 
bers of the committee have been varied, including in most cases con- 
siderable responsibility for war programs. Many letters have been 
written relating to the work of the association and I wish to express 
my personal appreciation to the members of the committee for their 
co-operation and untiring efforts. 

At a meeting this week the committee agreed to co-operate with 
the Committee on the Adequacy of Transcripts in sponsoring a nation- 
wide study of the problem as you have already heard. Your co-opera- 
tion in this effort will be deeply appreciated. Other new responsibili- 
ties are also being assumed. 
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The regional groups have found it difficult to hold their annual 
meetings in the face of war difficulties, although the reports received 
from them indicate that they have been active in studying and pro- 
moting the war effort. Every state and region has had some war pro- 
grams resulting in many new problems for the registrar. 

Approximately one-half of the sixteen regional groups have had 
no meetings in the past two years, but the majority report that plans 
are already under way for a meeting during the coming year. The 
attendance at this meeting indicates a recognition of the need for 
discussion and co-operation among registrars in these times and it 
seems likely that the problems will increase in the days ahead. Much 
of the responsibility for post-war planning falls upon the registrar 
and certainly the problems of readjustment about which we have been 
hearing will add to the perplexities of our office. The national meeting 
contributes much to our professional growth, but it cannot take the 
place of the smaller state and regional meetings where common prob- 
lems may be studied and discussed to the best advantage. 

At present we have sixteen regional groups affiliated with the na- 
tional association. These, together with their officers, are listed in 
each issue of the JOURNAL. I am pleased to report that every one 
of these groups is represented at this meeting. May I here suggest 
that those areas without such an organization consider the feasibility 
of establishing one or of affiliating with one of the existing groups. 
We believe the effort will be well repaid. 

As I relinquish my place on the Regional Associations Committee 
to assume the responsibilities of treasurer of the Association I wish 
to thank each member of the committee and the officers, past and 
present, for the splendid co-operation which they have given. I 
bespeak for my successor the same loyalty and enthusiasm which have 
characterized our relations through the years since the committee 
was established. I have enjoyed every contact and thank you all for 
your co-operation. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Does any one wish io make any comment 
on this report? If not, I declare the report officially approved. 

I am pleased to request Mr. Smyser, Editor of the JOURNAL, to 
make his report at this time. 


Editor's Report 


In a sense, it seems somewhat superfluous for the Editor to render 
a report at the annual meeting, for his report reaches you four times 
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yearly through the mails, and any attempt to talk about the JOURNAL 
now is bound to be no more than a postscript to the opinion of the 
JOURNAL which you have already formed. The JOURNAL has made 
its own impression, and we shall not attempt at this point either to 
minimize its shortcomings or to underscore its successes. 

It is a pleasure to be able to report that the JOURNAL has kept 
within its budget. Its appropriation, both for the fiscal year which 
closed last July and for the present fiscal year, has been $3,100. 
Against this in 1942-43 we had expenditures of $2,861.21, leaving 
a balance of $238.69. The fiscal year 1943-44 is, of course, not yet 
complete, but on the basis of bills so far received, I can estimate 
that the balance at the close of the year will be at least as large. This 
is especially gratifying in the face of the increased costs of all com- 
modities and all labor. It remains to be seen whether a favorable 
balance can be maintained in the face of still further increases in cost 
which are likely to appear, but on the whole, it is fair to say that 
the appropriations for the JOURNAL have been not only ample, but 
generous, and that we shall not have to ask the Association for in- 
creased support of this project. 

In addition to the financial budget, we have now to consider a 
budget as represented by the paper quota set up by the W.P.B. The 
basis of this quota is the amount of paper consumed in 1942, and it 
so happens that the JOURNAL ran to a good many pages in 1942, 
due chiefly to the fact that the July number reported the convention 
in great detail. We are, therefore, allowed 960 pounds per issue 
for 1944, plus a balance of 933 pounds left over from 1943. The 
issue for January of this year was also under the quota, so that we 
can consume an average of 1,356 pounds for each of the three re- 
maining issues of 1944. There is obviously no danger of our meeting 
any difficulties on this score, unless present quotas are substantially 
cut. We are, however, always faced with the possibility of a reduc- 
tion in the quality of paper allowed us, so that we may possibly 
have to change the kind of paper used. If this becomes necessary, we 
shall try to make the change at the beginning of a new volume, so 
that each volume may be uniform in weight and quality of paper. 

You may be interested in the fact that 226 non-members of the 
Association subscribe to the JOURNAL. In other words, about 20 per 
cent of each issue goes to educators and others outside the member- 
ship. To me this is a significant figure, and I hope it may grow, 
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because it is to some extent an index of the Association’s service to 
and influence upon the educational world. 

Considerable effort was expended to get the April issue into your 
hands before you left for the convention. Copy went to the printer a 
week earlier than usual, and the time consumed in reading both the 
galley proof and the page proof was considerably reduced. The Banta 
Company felt sure that the issue would be in the mails by April 15, 
and with this in mind, we printed a complete convention program in 
that number. My copies had not arrived, however, before I left Ox- 
ford, and I suppose that few or none of you have received your copies 
either. For this I apologize. I do not know why the Banta Company 
fell down on this assignment, but I do know that they are short- 
handed, like everybody else, and their service has been so itreproach- 
able that we must assume in this instance that their failure was due to 
good and sufficient reason. 

I could not make an honest report without paying very sincere 
tribute to a loyal and devoted Board of Editors. Their contributions 
to the work of the JOURNAL represent a very considerable investment 
of their precious leisure time, and each of them deserves the thanks 
of the whole Association for his unfailing support. 

When you see a good article in the JOURNAL, the chances are about 
five to one that it is there because somebody has gone out and gotten 
it. If we sat still and waited for the material to arrive voluntarily, the 
JOURNAL would probably run to no more than two issues a year. 
This is a point at which you can all bear a hand. I have felt a little 
apologetic because for the last year there has been a disproportionate 
percentage of contributions from colleagues of mine at my own 
institution. But I think that this is merely an illustration of the fact 
that on any campus with an up-and-coming faculty there is a wealth 
of material being produced all the time, if only someone will keep on 
the watch for it. I solicit your assistance in this. The JOURNAL is not 
solely my responsibility, nor the responsibility of the Board of Edi- 
tors, but that of the Association as a whole, and there is not a single 
member who cannot be of assistance in the search for acceptable 
material. 

I am grateful both for your loyal assistance and for your tolerance. 
The JOURNAL belongs to you, and you are urged to think of it as your 
project. Your suggestions and your criticisms will be very welcome. 

May I add one more comment about the name? The name I men- 
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tioned is by no means a final decision. We are aware that it resembles 
too closely that of the Journal of Higher Education. That is merely one 
suggestion that is under consideration. I am sure that somebody will 
come up with a brilliant idea for a new name and I earnestly hope you 
will not hesitate to send such suggestions in. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Mr. Chairman. Before the Editor leaves, I should 
like to ask one question: are the club memberships still open? 

Mr. SMYSER: They are still open, and the new Treasurer tells me 
that he intends to emphasize them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: I should like to say that at Penn State College 
we have six additional subscribers for which my office budget pays the 
bill. The JOURNAL goes to the Bursar, to the Dean of the School of 
Education, to the library, and to a few others, but no issue comes out 
without my receiving favorable comments. I believe many of you 
would profit by taking the club program under consideration. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Are there any other comments on the report by 
our Editor? If not, I entertain the motion that the report be accepted. 

. . . It was so moved, seconded and carried... . 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: The next report will be presented by the 
Second Vice-President, Miss Preinkert. 


Report of Membership, 1942-44 


ative Mamborthip, Api, 1942... 2. ccs iseccccecenseess 814 
| ee rer 84 
Resignations and Cancellations, 1942-44 ...........e eee eee 24 
EY CC Uke eDuebanesemeeaelae aeeeen earns 60 
Total Active Membership, April, 1944 ...........eeeeees 874 


This report was accepted. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: We are grateful to the members of the local 
committee who have carried the heavy burdens in connection with the 
afrangements for this convention. Mr. Humphreys, do you have any 
report to make? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS: The Committee on Local Arrangements has 
been very happy to serve in its capacity. The work which has been 
done has been done because of the hearty co-operation of all the mem- 
bers in that group. You will find their names listed in the convention 
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program. We hope that things have gone smoothly. If there are 
suggestions concerning improvement, we sincerely hope that you will 
send them to me, if you wish, or to any other member of the Com- 
mittee, or tell us about your “gripes” before you leave. 

I think in spite of some irritation in connection with hotel service, 
that the hotel has achieved remarkably well. I am sure you are all 
aware of the manpower and womanpower shortage. I believe that 
the hotel does deserve a vote of commendation for its good work. 

We have added an item this year that is new, at least within the 
experience of the past few years of the Association. We have made a 
distinct effort to be in touch with the newspapers more closely. The 
Executive Committee and local committee decided to employ profes- 
sional assistance along that line, and Miss Shirli Thomas, graduate 
student of journalism at Northwestern University, was employed for 
her professional services. She helped on the arrangement of publicity 
before and during the convention. She was ably assisted on a volunteer 
basis by Mr. Albert Scribner of our local committee. They have made 
a fine contribution to the work of the Association. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Mr. McWhinnie, will you please step for- 
ward with your report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. McWHINNIE: I will say at the outset there were two topics 
on which your Committee on Resolutions was asked to pass which 
do not appear in the report. I refer to the fact that the Committee 
found itself without adequate information on the question of separa- 
tion from the service. We are, as a result, not including any refer- 
ence to that in the report but a suggestion has been made to the 
Executive Committee of the Association that a committee on separa- 
tion from the service or a committee on necrology be constituted a 
standing committee from year to year. 

The suggestion was made to your Resolutions Committee that the 
organization be called upon to express an opinion on the question of 
proposed universal military service legislation before the Congress at 
this time. The Committee has felt for two reasons—first of all because 
the Resolutions Committee is not a policy-making or a legislative 
group—that it would be unwise to take up that suggestion. It was also 
felt, because the registrars themselves are not the policy-making agents 
in our respective institutions, except in an incidental way, that it 
would be unwise to include any reference to that in our report. 

With that explanation I shall read the report as prepared. 
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Report of Resolutions Committee 


WHEREAS: The 31st Annual Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars has enjoyed an unusual degree of success 
and has returned to the members of our association a full measure 
of professional aid and satisfaction; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That we extend our sincere thanks 
to President J. R. Robinson for the outstanding program presented 
during these sessions and that we record here our genuine regret that 
illness prevented him from presiding over this meeting. 

FURTHER: That our appreciation be expressed to our associates, 
including the other officers, all committees and committee members, 
particularly the Committee on Local Arrangements, for their faithful 
efforts in making this meeting a success. 

FURTHER: That this association make known its thanks to all par- 
ticipants in the programs of the meetings. 

FURTHER: That the contribution made to our pleasure and comfort 
by the management and the employees of the Stevens Hotel be grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Mr. McWHINNIE: I move the adoption of the report. 

. . . Seconded and carried... . 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Have I overlooked any committees that should 
make a report at this time? Your Committee on Appraisals felt it was 
not ready to make a report at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Several of us exchanged a considerable number 
of telegrams when Form 831 was brought out and at the suggestion 
of Mr. Smith, Mr. Robinson appointed a committee. Our report is 
simply this: that the United States Army is invincible. We are using 
Form 831. We were permitted, however, to add a column to it in- 
dicating credit and that has been done in a number of institutions. 

I do wish to make just one more comment, Mr. Chairman. We have 
had two visits from auditing committees and the expense involved in 
transferring the record that we had prepared over to Form 831 has 
not been approved, for our institution at least. We are doing it on our 
own, although we were told we must do it. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: This report is simply a report for your in- 
formation and requires no action. 

I think Dr. Thomason wishes to make some remarks. 

. .. Dr. Thomason assumed the chair... . 

CHAIRMAN THOMASON: You will notice that the first item under 
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“New Business”’ is the induction of the new president. Now the pre- 
siding officer this morning thought that he was going to have the 
privilege of introducing himself but a great many of you have ex- 
pressed the thought that that would be unwise. Something might be 
said that was not appropriate to the occasion. Consequently, we have 
asked our Second Vice-President to introduce our new president. 
Miss Preinkert. 

MIss PREINKERT: Ladies and Gentlemen: I do not think that we 
need to introduce our new president. For many years he has been 
very active in our Association; first as chairman of the committee on 
local arrangements, then for a number of years the secretary of the 
Association, serving on many committees, and this year as First Vice- 
President and acting for our President, who could not be here. I take 
great pleasure in presenting the new President of the Association— 
Mr. Miller! 

... The audience arose and applauded. . . . 

PRESIDENT-ELECT MILLER: Time is getting short and some of you 
are anxious to leave, and on the advice of some of my best friends I 
am omitting my eloquent address. (Laughter) 

Our President, Mr. J. R. Robinson, would wish me to express to 
you his deep appreciation for your co-operation in the preparation of 
the program for the thirty-first convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars; and especially to those who have par- 
ticipated in and contributed to that program. I am pleased to report 
to you that Mr. Robinson is recovering from his illness. We talked to 
Mrs. Robinson by long distance yesterday afternoon. 

I am indeed grateful to you for assisting me in my capacity as acting 
president of this convention, and now by electing me President of 
the next convention you have bestowed upon me a high honor and a 
large responsibility. I appreciate the honor and I accept the responsi- 
bility. With your continued co-operation I shall carry on confidently. 

I have the pleasure or regret (depending on how you accept it) of 
now informing you that due to transportation difficulties and abnor- 
mal conditions in these times, the place of the next convention chosen 
by your Executive Committee, after careful consideration, will be 
Chicago. (Laughter and Applause) It was agreed, however, that the 
Association should follow the geographical rotation scheme as adopted 
in 1927 as soon as it seems feasible to do so. 

Are there any comments or any items of business that need to come 
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up at this time? I presume, therefore, that there is no further business, 
So, please, once again, accept my sincere thanks and best wishes until 


we meet again. 
I declare this convention officially closed. 


Eprror’s NOTE: The Constitution of the A.A.C.R. provides for a tentative re- 
port by the Treasurer to be made at the Convention, and a complete formal report 
to be published in the JoURNAL. The informal report appears in the minutes of 
the Thursday morning meeting; the final report follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED May 31, 1944 


Balance, May 31, 1943, as follows: 


I 255 occ usasyehacersksebwenee eae $ 271.86 
Cg ete eer 27.85 
Pere eee 25.00 
Convention Committee Petty Cash ...............065- 21.95 
Ss co ciun ban ec en coded eae neen eennee $ 346.66 
Renee Gotan Teme BOM oo occscevcvcsevcccescs 4,200.00 
eee Ce te BE, BIE oo ici diccsedidsacceussnes $ 4,546.66 
Receipts 

Interest on U. S. Treasury Bonds ..........cccccesecs $ 87.13 
Membership Dues 

a I AOA eee rrr meet cr rr $ 10.00 

ME wh cleiarsicisre cise ose wisi e-aipiaiwiaieleseiefe averesace 285.00 

RIPON aly. cisisic:8 ot. 045 wiers lalele seavonsuelereieinc 3,681.00 

DE citi etirrier nen veRekeas aes 185.00 


$4,161.00 4,161.00 





IN ia case uviwlensewsaewne 436.15 
Sates, GIS GOREEE, FOUEMAL 20n cc cccsccccvccecvcsess 69.75 
PPE CCE CET CELT CC TT TET CCT TTT 27.00 
Sales, Reports on Enrollments and Degrees ............ 3.00 
NE NEE Sav sic chica wvenea 0eeennee beeen 204.40 
CS OC ll ee ed sar anseiatekealniaioratoiel iaretarae 17.65 
an cect ena henee seen eenew ea $ 556.00 
Less Cash Disbursements ..............00+ 76.00 480.00 
os cio a ished Ra ag ews ieee $ 5,486.08 


eS Ne GE ID ai ash cc ekasicncensxscccass $10,032.74 
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Disbursements 
Budget Disbursed 
General Administration .......... $ 275.00 $ 654.34 
pl er 250.00 110.92 
Pa tat ae 0). a rere 3,100.00 2,786.15 
Com. on Special Projects ......... 890.00 934.70 
EET ON Tey 400.00 $582.02 
Less Disbursed from Cash Drawer 76.00 506.02 
Miscellaneous and Contingent .... 150.00 75.00 
Contribution to American Council 
Ot, BAUGAHOR: 56.666 ose cce sexs 500.00 
igre ee enkidenens 1.67 
Refunds and Returned Checks ..... 16.80 
Total Disbursed from Checking Ac- 
I Sicitiucantaasndavecss $5,585.60 
Vice President's Petty Cash ....... 25.00 
ee on cc ve bu cccnbesdaeneeoennd $ 5,610.60 
Balance, May 31, 1944, consisting of the following: 
ee is eddie ae vesenes nee teeenseaies $ 172.34 
I So issn hs-6e¥iadeeeeesaereiee Ta 27.85 
Wee PU Be I ook veces cevcencndavescens 0.00 
Convention Committee Petty Cash ................... 21.95 
GUM AAI NENG ao 54. sa. ce Gres Ss ial eke hh eae aE $ 222.14 
ee Se I 65h ce edknevncneseraeecuaameres 4,200.00 
ORGAN soy ssie Faeyr eee Nte Sve ec ee aR $ 4,422.14 
BALANCE SHEET, May 31, 1944 
Assets 
Cash 
i BN iii vavextcenneeiandaicadsew $ 172.34 
CE I i oi kc dcgaweencurceeeseewenes 27.85 
Convention Committee Petty Cash .................44. 21.95 222.14 
United Seates Trnatay GOOG ooo cccceccccscccccssecss 4,200.00 
Accounts Receivable 
Membership Dues 
I och vs nc ceetn edu ene maeae $ 115.00 
Tee CT eT eT TT ee 345.00 
Sabectintieeh: th TOUMMAL. gw cece ccc ctessvscvecesss 103.00 
Sinale Contes oF te JOURNAL. «0.0 0c ciccccccccsccvees 5.80 
SE SD ok oad vk eat ane neenerneaeeKenoen 3.00 
571.80 
Less: Reserve for Uncollected Accounts ............... 571.80 0.00 


$ 4,422.14 
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Net Worth 
Surplus 
NE ROD 44. divas dccaciewews sea ad neers $4,546.66 
Excess of Expenditures over Income, Year Ended May 31, 
MN natn ios ciless evi d: oar eee asthe) eT AIP ETS parE aKa 124.52 
ante WRENN PO aos ois aia oaiaisie ele aie eisieere $ 4,422.14 


S. W. CANADA, Treasurer 
May 31, 1944 


AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE 


I have examined the balance sheet of THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS as at May 31, 1944, and the statement of cash receipts and 
disbursements for the fiscal year then ended, have reviewed the accounting pro- 
cedure of the Treasurer, and, without making a detailed audit of the transactions, 
have examined or tested the accounting records of the Treasurer and other sup- 
porting evidence, by methods and to the extent I deemed appropriate. 

In my opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of cash receipts 
and disbursements prepared by the Treasurer present fairly the financial position 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars as at May 31, 1944, and the 
results of operations for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity with accepted 
principles of accounting applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 
year. 
(signed) 

Roya D. M. BAUER 
Certified Public Accountant 


Columbia, Missouri 
June 26, 1944 








Reported to Us 


Bard College announces that beginning with the Fall Term of 1944 
women will be admitted as regular students and candidates for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. As of May 1, 1944, the college returned to its original 
status as an independent college and withdrew from its affiliation with 
Columbia University. Under its own charter, granted by the Legislature of 
the State of New York in 1860, it will henceforth award its own degrees, 
and from now on its educational program will be open to both men and 
women, 


Centre College of Kentucky completed on January 21 one hundred and 
twenty-five years of continuous service. Plans which had been made for a 
special celebration of this anniversary were set aside because of the war, 
and only a brief program was presented on Saturday of Commencement 
week, 


Miss Amy Florence Hickerson has recently been appointed registrar of 
San Antonio (Texas) Junior College, succeeding Miss Doris Yeargan. 


Miss Maty Love has succeeded Ellis N. Sowell as registrar at Stephen F. 
Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 


Wheaton College, Illinois, will this summer conduct its tenth annual 
Black Hills Expedition, The expedition will spend a month in the field, 
between July 22 and August 22, and will include courses in geology and 
the biological sciences. 


H. L. Heaton has been promoted from acting registrar to registrar of 
Texas A. and M. R. G. Cherry has been appointed assistant registrar. 


Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., has recently been 
accredited by the Middle States Association, Harvey Culp, formerly on the 
staff of Columbia College, has been appointed registrar. 


Westminster College, (Pennsylvania), at its Commencement in May 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy upon J. G. Quick, registrar, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Miss Helen Sharbutt, registrar of Howard College, was married in April 
to Mr. Lewis E. Kirkland, of Birmingham, Mrs. Kirkland will continue in 
her post at Howard College. 


C, J. Everette, of Holmes Junior College, was a member of the Missis- 
sippi legislature last term. 


BD 
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While Felix C. Robb, registrar of Birmingham-Southern College, is 
serving as an Ensign in the Navy, E. Sidney Ownbey is acting registrar. 


Waldo A. Titsworth is completing his twenty-ninth year as registrar of 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 


William S. Hoffman, registrar of Penn State, has prepared an index of 
all past and present officers and committee chairmen of the A.A.C.R. Such 
an index has long been needed. 


Miss Catherine Purdom has succeeded Miss Suzanne Snook as registrar at 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky. Miss Snook is in gov- 
ernment work in Washington. 


Mr. B. J. Steggert, registrar of Loyola University, Chicago, has been con- 
fined to his home for several months because of illness. He was sufficiently 
improved to come down to the Stevens for some of the convention meet- 
ings, where he was warmly greeted by a host of friends who had been 
deeply concerned at his illness. 


To honor Miss Edith Cockins, Registrar of Ohio State University, and 
the only woman who has served as President of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, a group of women registrars who have been her 
friends for many years, and who have been together with her at a number 
of conventions, held a breakfast during the convention at the Stevens Hotel 
on April 27. 

Twenty-three women registrars were in attendance and as an expression 
of their affection and respect, presented to Miss Cockins a beautiful silver 
pin. Arrangements for the delightful breakfast were made by Lt. (j.g.) 
Mary Anna Robertson, formerly registrar of the University of Alabama and 
now stationed in Washington, D.C. 

Miss Alma H. Preinkert presided and introduced Miss Cockins who 
spoke about some of the things she is planning to do when she retires as 
registrar of Ohio State University in July. 


Veterans Service 


A Veterans Counseling Service now supplements the work of the War 
Counseling Service of New York University, according to Elwood C. Kast- 
ner, Registrar and Supervisor of Admissions, This agency under Mr. 
Kastner will process returning veterans, 125 of whom are already in 
attendance at New York University. A leaflet published January 25, 1944, 
and revised April 1, 1944, outlines suggested fields of study for war vet- 
erans based upon their military or naval occupations and educational oppor- 
tunities at New York University for veterans who are college graduates. 
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The Veterans Counseling Service is prepared also to provide guidance 
looking toward the attainment of long-range educational and employment 
objectives of civilians. 

Assisting Mr. Kastner with his work are Professor J. Richard Toven, 
Assistant Supervisor of Admissions, and Professor James F. Clyne, War 
Service Counselor. 


The Ohio College Association met in Columbus on Saturday, April 1, 
1944, The Association held three general sessions, and nine of the sectional 
groups had programs of discussion. 

The guest speaker at the luncheon was Dr. John W. Nason, president of 
Swarthmore College. In an able address on the topic, “The Colleges and 
the War—A Stock Taking,” he analyzed the advantages, the disadvan- 
tages, and some of the problems connected with the administration of the 
military programs in the colleges. Dr. Gordon K. Chalmers, president of 
the Association, addressed the first general session on “Our Teaching 
Strength.’’ He discussed the lessons of the war training programs with 
special reference to liberal education and the public relations of the col- 
leges and universities. He outlined plans of the War Service and Postwar 
Adjustment Committee for a study of the problem of veterans education 
and the plans of the Association to hold a series of conferences on this 
question. 

Five significant actions were taken by the Association: 

1. A continuation of the work of the Committee on High-School and 
College Relations in providing guidance material in the field of higher 
education in Ohio for use in the high schools and in the counseling of men 
and women who return from military service. 

2. Authorization was given by the Association for a state-wide study of 
the possible and probable needs of higher education in the postwar period 
and the facilities in Ohio to meet these needs. This action includes the setting 
up of a postwar planning conference with a number of special commissions 
for study of such problems as admissions, vocational guidance, curriculum 
changes and administrative problems, graduate study, counseling, adult 
education, problems of control and finance, and permanent values from the 
Army and Navy programs. These commissions will report to the Associa- 
tion at a fall meeting. 

3. Adoption of the report of the Committee on Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics. Through the report of this committee the Ohio College Association 
went on record as favoring and urging the following: 

a. The administration of athletics through an athletic board or com- 
mittee of which the majority of members is chosen from regular 
faculty members outside the department of physical education. 

b. That athletics should be considered as an integral part of the physical 
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education program which in turn constitutes a fundamental part of 
the work of the college. 

c. That to relieve the stress on gate receipts, all students be admitted to 
athletic contests without charge even though it might require an in- 
crease in student fees, and that all financing of athletics be done 
through the college treasury. 

4. A recommendation that legislation providing for the sale or lease of 
surplus government equipment in the postwar period be so written that 
properly accredited private colleges and universities be permitted to share 
equally with the tax-supported institutions in the purchase and use of such 
materials, 

5. An endorsement of the requests previously made to congressional 
committees by other educational bodies; viz, that legislation on compul- 
sory military training be postponed until after the cessation of hostilities. 

Officers re-elected for 1944-45 are: President, Dr. Gordon K. Chalmers, 
president of Kenyon College; Executive Secretary, Arthur F, Southwick, 
registrar of The College of Wooster; Treasurer, Joseph A. Park, dean of 
men of The Ohio State University; Member of the Executive Committee, 
Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, president of Oberlin College. New members elected 
are Dr. Howard L. Bevis, president of The Ohio State University, as Vice- 
President and Dr. Helen Dalton Bragdon, president of Lake Erie College, 
as Member of the Executive Committee. 








Officers and Committees of the Association 


OFFICERS 
1944-45 
BinestiC. Millet: Present. cce <6: cine cesteeeidhocisiateees The University of Chicago 
S. Woodson Canada, First Vice-President ................: University of Missouri 
Mary Elma Poole, Second Vice-President ..............+0+: St. Louis University 
Re Te PROMmasOM SOCKS. 8. sos. ccd nesain bbe cicw'elete ase University of Tennessee 
ee ©, TD gassed che gsnding iwidev enews Wheaton College 
Se A I, oa oc o cee civce von eed davacumanel Miami University 
TB. Reine, Piet FORGO se. oo cts ccccscnssceseess George Peabody College 
STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
1944-45 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
NT i Cao nk thes ieee dae ener University of Arkansas 
Re I oc 5 6a hivongn 0034s heen Ren gennan University of Kentucky 
OS reer rrr Terr Tr tr rr er University of Buffalo 
NR an sivinwikce sd ckenndeeheeeew eaves pene Columbia University 
iy Be I a ic ho0'0 2 4<he's oxdee ere enes enneeeeebenn University of Texas 
NN FEUPOT OTR COTTE OCTR TCT OC TO University of Wisconsin 
ey PRTC Ce rer eee ee Stanford University 
NWiiiate Crsie: SIGE iy. 5 os disc dxrens ee ccieaaeuesisigecemees Miami University 
UE 6a 0560 640004045 de ee veredwereencedanes es University of Illinois 
BOARD OF EDITORS 
Wins Cols Gere, TI ikon cos vd gcc dee sed icnsxgaueees Miami University 
i MR 5 ox e's 5000s bad ee enesadaayeenerees Pasadena Junior College 
errr reer University of Missouri 
BO I IES. cs bix ches as bowen eeded oenddeae University of Kentucky 
SN es ooo ad ka vo vn c's 0.6402 nuslee eevee University of Buffalo 
Fs SID. 5 a's ee cdc candsvexeans Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
I TIE 6.5 5k 6605 3 c0wevecreeneeoneeeeee University of Maryland 
Oe, I rs 6 9.6 4as kos vauetaeas ues ceenee ee University of Nebraska 
BI CE as 6 Savin ae sands uyenendscatanae uae Valparaiso University 
SE Gs WHE 6 656 con caes saesessensaseesaenee University of Michigan 
OFFICE FORMS AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
ee PTT eee eee University of Arizona 
BN 6 os 615544 su pene Keo EEO Georgia School of Technology 
Be I 6's cWadnvenedvacds cos ecenveasn ene Colorado State College 
Wh i I a nor 5-5-6 oe Keen be ee oe Wee eee ee Louisiana State Normal 
TE, SI 65.6:5.55650 de we0 esos bennaeneeee University of Minnesota 
I Fo a5. 56h einnn en 080 5a 084150 eee eee Reed College 
DO Eg kk voce da bi nte dee Giiedaeenenenews se cens eae Smith College 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Dies ©, Gretinen, GH: 6 65s cs ceeds cancer ences Valparaiso University 
, ee rrr er rer University of Mississippi 
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EE CO EET er er Ohio Wesleyan University 
NN 05d aos week's hbk 4 oe bel RR OR University of Texas 
A so de 4:65. 54.00 ¥RKK dase eee University of Maine 
I I 5 beige esse seeedenenseue The Pennsylvania State College 
I day oa re00ds bones eedeviiaw aie wegebenan Oregon State College 
NN iid on sinrkenetxk ceed kane Cw eawen University of Wyoming 
OS eee ee eee eT eee Tr rr Tey Clemson College 
EE 6 cin iosenGave sca gees sax atenuaeeeen University of Minnesota 
irc nkee a eae eek A eee eRe eee Lincoln Memorial University 
oi 5 os sy eane be kind skews wk cane eee Stephens College 
BUDGET COMMITTEB 
OCCUR TC TeT Pee Te Ce ee Eastman School of Music 
SFE CET RT OL OCCT ETRE CETTE TO George Peabody College 
aia cad veee Re eNKsnN eee wa SONS The University of Chicago 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS AND REGISTRATION 
J. Anthony Humphreys, Chairman ............. Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
SOOT ATES LOCC CT OE Northwestern University 
ERECT OTTO CCT TET RTT e TTT Illinois Institute of Technology 
TPCT TRO ER TEE EE COPEL OTT CTC De Paul University 
ROCCE Herzl Junior College 
in cL Wiwick< eek hws dees heleeks eeeeeen Central Y.M.C.A. College 
i's once seeker sews eKeseseeeennaen University of Chicago 
CONVENTION EXHIBITS 
J. Anthony Humphreys, Chairman ........... Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
I IN 6 os v's vrei w aera beeen bene eRe Miami University 


cs cve bie banssavissavewnseeeereeel Central Y.M.C.A. College 
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Constitution of the Association 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (hereafter referred to as the A.A.C.R.). 


ARTICLE II—PuRPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to provide by means of annual confer- 
ences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of common interest 
to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty of registration, 
or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the standing of students in 
any recognized institution of higher learning in the United States or in Canada, 
shall be eligible to active membership. It is understood that membership is either 
institutional or personal and that in institutions where there are two or more co- 
ordinate officers in charge of the duties referred to above, each such officer may be- 
come an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of any officer 
qualified for active membership may be enrolled as associate, non-voting members 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recommended by 
any member of the Association to the Executive Committee, Election to honorary 
membership will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue 
in some educational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active 
in the Association to warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Associa- 
tion’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice-president, 
a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers, except 
the editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote of those 
present and voting being necessary to elect. The editor shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer, they shall hold office 
from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting in which their successors are elected. The treasurer shall hold 
office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until the close of 
the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president and the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual 
meeting as provided in the by-laws, to assist the president in arranging the program, 
and to make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The Affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as the 
A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associations of 
registrars. The conference and the executive committee jointly shall have power to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the A.A.C.R. 
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ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of the 
members present and voting. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I—FEEs 


Section 1. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $5.00 and for 
associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a subscription to the 
JOURNAL. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecutive 
years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped automatically from 
the list of members. 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) paid 
by one representative of each institution represented at the annual convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary members. 
Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the JOURNAL. 


ARTICLE II—MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Comnuittee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emergency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that a variation may be made in any year for good and sufficient reason by action of 
the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE IIJ—TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one year 
each. The secretary and treasurer shall hold office three years each. The editor 
shall hold office until his successor is appointed. Should any annual meeting be 
omitted, or the time for it changed, the time between two consecutive meetings shall 
be counted as one year in the administration of the provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The President shall assume full responsibility for all the general activi- 
ties of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in 
regard to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, 
arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant of the president, 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 
He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both the preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep an accurate list of the members of the Associa- 
tion, correcting same from time to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall 
be the custodian of the records of the Association. He shall keep the minutes of the 
annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall collect 
the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members to the president, 
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second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure the approval of the 
president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be 
presented to the members of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At 
the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a 
certified public accountant, to be presented to the Executive Committee for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the JOURNAL. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed 
by the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the JOURNAL of the As- 
sociation and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with the right 
to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs but in every 
respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to determine its own 
boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing regional associations, and 
to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions or the appropriate officers 
thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its meetings according to regional 
interests and needs, and to determine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of college registrars may become affiliated 
with the A.A.C.R. on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, preferably 
the president or a past president of that association, to the A.A.C.R. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R. at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan jointly a co- 
ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional associations. 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in the 
JOURNAL, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its annual meet- 
ing and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each annual or other meeting. 

Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, but at 
a time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE V—CoMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee of three members, consisting of the 
president-elect, the retiring president and the next preceding president. The senior 
member of the committee in point of service shall act as chairman. Should any of 
these members be unable to serve, the retiring president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects, of five or more 
members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special 
projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities 
of the Association and of individual members or groups of members in educational 
research, and to collect and disseminate information concerning study projects under- 
taken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee of 
five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective offices 
and report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. At this time, 
opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor. 

Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors, 
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Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work of 
the Association. 

ARTICLE VI—FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 
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Delegates and Guests in Attendance at the 
Thirty-First National Convention 


Chicago, 1944 


ALABAMA 


Adams, Ralph E., Dean of Admissions, University of Alabama, University. 
Edwards, Charles W., Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 


ARIZONA 


Richardson, Harold D., Registrar and Director of Graduate Study, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe. 


ARKANSAS 


Gantt, Matsye, Registrar, State A. and M. College, Magnolia. 

Kerr, Fred L., Registrar and Examiner, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
Longstreth, Clarine S., Registrar, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock. 

Short, Gilbert Y., Registrar and Examiner, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway. 
Taylor, Elizabeth A., Registrar, Hendrix College, Conway. 


CALIFORNIA 
Mitchell, John P., Registrar, Stanford University, Palo Alto. 


CANADA 


Clarke, Douglass B., Acting Registrar, Sir George Williams College, Montreal. 

Neville, Kenneth P. R., Registrar and Dean of Arts, University of Western On- 
tario, London. 

Ottewell, Albert E., Registrar, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 


COLORADO 


Cutler, Marjorie M., Registrar, University of Denver, Denver. 

Morrow, Mrs. Josephine, Registrar, Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 

Rackham, Eric N., Acting Director of Admissions and Records, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Armsby, Henry H., Field Co-ordinator, ESMWT, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington. 

Espy, Herbert G., Lt. Col., Education Branch of the War Department, Washington. 

Feagans, Hazel H., Registrar, School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, American 
University, Washington. 

Lindegren, Alina M., Acting Chief, Division of Comparative Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington. 

McGrath, Earl J., Lt. Commander, U.S.N.R., Officer in Charge, Educational Service 
Section, Navy Department, Washington. 

Nessell, Fred E. Registrar and Secretary of the Faculties, The George Washington 
University, Washington. 

Rich, Catherine R., Registrar, The Catholic University of America, Washington. 

Robertson, Lt. (j.g.) Mary A., Navy Department, Washington. 
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Turosienski, Severin K., Specialist in Comparative Education, U. S, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington. 
Wilkinson, Frederick D., Registrar, Howard University, Washington. 


FLORIDA 


Carothers, Milton W., Registrar, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 
Hale, William Henry, Registrar, Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach. 
Johnson, Richard S., Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Rowe, Barbara, Registrar, John B. Stetson University, De Land. 


GEORGIA 


Chapin, Lloyd W., Registrar, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 

Taylor, Hoy, Dean of Instruction and Registrar, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville. 

Winfield, Ella D., Registrar, Brenau College, Gainesville. 


IDAHO 


Lame, Charlie C., Registrar, Lewiston State Normal, Lewiston. 
Olesen, Ella L., Registrar, University of Idaho, Moscow. 


ILLINOIS 


Abel, D. Herbert, Acting Registrar, Loyola University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Becker, Jane M., Senior Evaluator, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Black, Luther J., Executive Secretary State Examining Board, Springfield. 

Brenneman, Elsie, Registrar, Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 

Brumbaugh, A. J., Dean of Students, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Byers, Marjorie B., Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Campbell, James A., Registrar, Knox College, Galesburg. 

Carter, Asa, Registrar, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 

Church, Lorena M., Registrar, Rockford College, Rockford. 

Collins, Bernice E., Registrar, School of Commerce, Northwestern University, 
Evanston. 

Davis, Velma M., Assistant Examiner and Recorder, Medical School, University of 
Illinois, Chicago. 

DeHaye, Bertha C., Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Dooley, Veronica L., Herzl Branch, Chicago Junior College, Chicago. 

Drennan, Dorothy, James Millikin University, Decatur. 

Dyrness, Enock C., Vice-President and Registrar, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

George, Katharine, Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Goeller, Pearl E., Registrar, Carthage College, Carthage. 

Grant, Catherine M., Assistant to Registrar, George Williams College, Chicago. 

Griffin, Alice J., Director of Personnel, Wright Junior College, Chicago. 

Grossman, Donald A., Examiner-Registrar’s Office, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Hackett, John J., Registrar, Schurz Evening Junior College, Chicago. 

Hackett, Mrs. Margaret O., Guest, Chicago. 

Hanna, Mrs. Florence P., Registrar, Shurtleff College, Alton. 

Happ, Gretchen M., Registrar, The Principia College, Elsah. 

Havelik, Rev. Thomas J., Registrar, St. Procapi College, Lisle. 

Hirning, Alma L., Registrar, Evanston Collegiate Institute, Evanston. 

Hogue, Inez, Registrar, Monmouth College, Monmouth. 

Hower, Charles C., Acting Registrar, North Central College, Naperville. 

Hrudka, L, M., Assistant Registrar and Director of Personnel, Herzl Junior College, 
Chicago. 
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Hubacek, Charlene S., Recorder, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Humphreys, J. Anthony, Registrar and Director of Personnel Service, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago. 

Humphreys, Mrs. J. A., Guest, Chicago. 

Hunt, Mildred, Registrar, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 

Kaufman, Agness J., Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Kelly, W. E., Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Kiel, Wanda R., Assistant Registrar, Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbon- 
dale. 

Krathwohl, William C., Director Department of Educational Measurements, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Kruse, Wilfred F., Registrar, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. 

Leckemby, M. Jean, Recorder, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Leifheit, Edith A., Registrar, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Lyngby, Genevieve, Registrar, Chicago Musical College, Chicago. 

Macpherson, Elizabeth, Registrar, School of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
Evanston. 

Marquart, Linford A., Registrar, Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee. 

McCallister, James M., Registrar, Herzl Junior College, Chicago. 

McElroy, M. Frances, Registrar, National College of Education, Evanston. 

Medsker, Leland L., Assistant Director of Occupational Research, Chicago Board of 
Education, Chicago. 

Meloy, Marie J., Registrar, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 

Melrose, Ferne M., Recorder, Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 

Miller, Ernest C., Registrar, The University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Moon, George, Examiner and Recorder, Chicago Departments, University of Illinois, 
Chicago. 

Muller, Mrs. Emma F., Registrar, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago. 

Nagler, Eula A., Registrar, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Nelson, M. Kathleen, Evaluator, Office of Admissions, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Olson, Oscar E., Registrar, North Park College, Chicago. 

Palfrey, Lt. Col. Thomas R., Training Division, 6th Service Comm., Chicago. 

Peebles, James C., Dean of Engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Platt, R. Clinton, Acting Registrar, Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago. 

Powell, Bette P., University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Reeves, Floyd W., Professor of Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Renner, Theresa M., Registrar, Blackburn College, Carlinville. 

Rinck, Suzanne G., Registrar, Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago. 

Schlichting, Martin H., Registrar, Wright Junior College, Chicago. 

Schuytema, Guy L., Registrar and Acting Dean, George Williams College, Chicago. 

Seyler, Earl C., Recorder, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Shank, Marjorie, Registrar, South Illinois Normal University, Carbondale. 

Singleterry, Curtis R., Registrar, Aurora College, Aurora. 

Smith, Bethany J., Assistant Registrar, Greenville College, Greenville. 

Sister M. Charlotte Holland, Registrar, St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Columba, B.V.M., Secretary, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Fidelis, Registrar, Rosary College, River Forest. 

Sister M. Immaculate, Registrar, College of St. Francis, Joliet. 

Sister M. Josetta, Dean, St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister M. Mildred, Assistant Registrar, College of St. Francis, Joliet. 

Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Smith, Velma Mae, Assistant Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology, Lewis In- 
stitute Division, Chicago. 
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St. Clair, Patricia R., Secretary, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 
Stefanski, Rosemary T., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Steggert, B. J., Registrar, Loyola University, Chicago. 
Steward, Donald H., Registrar, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 
Swanbeck, Godfrey W., Registrar, Augustana College, Rock Island. 
Thomas, Blanche C., Registrar, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. 
Thomas, Shirli M., Northwestern University, Evanston. 
Tuttle, George P., Registrar, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Voget, Lamberta M., Assistant Registrar, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 
Voss, Hertha, Registrar, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 
Wickhem, Valerie C., Director of Admissions, The University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Winebrenner, Howard G., Assistant Registrar, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 
Yakel, Ralph, Registrar and Professor of Education, James Millikin University, 

Decatur. 

INDIANA 


Bender, Paul, Registrar, Goshen College, Goshen. 

Dammon, Clarence E., Director of Admissions, Purdue University, Lafayette. 

Elder, Harry E., Registrar-Director Student Programs and Placement, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Harrell, Charles E., Assistant Registrar, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Harrell, Mrs. Charles E., Guest, Bloomington. 

Kek, Anna D., Registrar, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis. 

Kern, Rev. Cletus G., Registrar, St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville. 

Kunter, Veneta J., Registrar, DePauw University, Greencastle. 

Lane, Rev. John J., Assistant Director of Studies, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame. 

LePell, Constance P., Assistant Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 

Lucks, Henry A., Dean, St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville. 

Maxam, C. R., Registrar, Butler University, Indianapolis. 

Murray, Clarence L., Registrar, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 

Nelson, Leona B., Registrar, Anderson College, Anderson, 

Nelson, Letha I., Anderson College, Anderson. 

Norris, Stanley, Registrar, Arthur Jordan Conservatory, Indianapolis. 

Scribner, Albert F., Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 

Stone, Ralph B., Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette. 

Thornburg, Opal, Registrar, Earlham College, Richmond. 

Zumstein, Reginald B., Assistant Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette. 


IOWA 


Barnes, Harry G., Registrar, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Beard, Marshall R., Registrar, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Butler, Edward J., St. Ambrose College, Davenport. 

Emmons, Clyde W., Registrar and Professor of Mathematics, Simpson College, 
Indianola. 

Entwhistle, Maxine, Acting Recorder, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon. 

Gwinn, Ira J., Registrar, Morningside College, Sioux City. 

Keeley, Myrtle, Assistant Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Kracher, Francis W., Registrar, University of Dubuque, Dubuque. 

MacGaw, Mrs. Grace M., Acting Registrar, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon. 

Maruth, Charles H., Assistant Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

McCandless, Bethana, Registrar, Grinnell College, Grinnell. 

Meyer, Alfred W., Registrar, Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 

Qualley, O. W., Registrar and Vice-President, Luther College, Decorah. 
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Sage, J. R. Registrar, Iowa State College, Ames. 
Sister M. Claire, Briar Cliff College, Sioux City. 
Sister Mary De Pazzi, Registrar, Briar Cliff College, Sioux City. 


KANSAS 


Massey, James U., Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 

Maul, Ray C., Registrar, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Nock, S. A., Vice-President, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Russell, Robert H., Registrar, Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City. 
Smith, Luella, Registrar, Bethel College, North Newton. 

Woodruff, Laurence C., Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Woodruff, Mrs. Laurence, Guest, Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY 


Chamberlain, Leo M., Dean of the University and Registrar, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Gardner, Lucy B., Assistant Registrar, Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead. 

Gundlach, Adelaide, Registrar, Berea College, Berea. 

Hester, Mrs. Cleo G., Registrar, Murray State Teachers College, Murray. 

Higdon, Howard S., Dean and Registrar, Campbellsville College, Campbellsville. 

Hill, Ralph E., Registrar, University of Louisville, Louisville. 

Milton, Mary P., Registrar, Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead. 

Moores, Maple, Assistant Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Record, Edna, Registrar, Georgetown College, Georgetown. 

Shumaker, Phyllis, Assistant in Office of the Registrar, Berea College, Berea. 


LOUISIANA 
Carter, Ruth C., Registrar, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond. 
Discon, Carmel V., Registrar, College of Arts and Sciences, Loyola University, New 
Orleans. 
May, Mabel, Associate Registrar, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 
Mitchell, W. S., Registrar, Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches. 


MAINE 
Gannett, James A., Registrar, University of Maine, Orono. 


MARYLAND 


Brown, Grace N., Registrar, Hood College, Frederick. 

Davis, Irene M., Registrar, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Howell, William R., Registrar, Washington College, Chestertown. 
Preinkert, Alma H., Registrar, University of Maryland, College Park. 
Rozema, Eunice J., Registrar, Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park. 
Tansil, Rebecca C., Registrar, State Teachers College, Towson, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Caviness, George L., Registrar and Professor of Modern Languages, Atlantic Union 
College, South Lancaster. 
Hilliker, Katherine E., Recorder, Boston University College of Liberal Arts, Boston. 
MacKinnon, Joseph C., Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 


MICHIGAN 


Bacon, Justin H., Registrar, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo. 
Dekker, Harry G., Registrar, Calvin College, Grand Rapids. 
Duggan, Leo F., Registrar, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton. 
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Gant, Luther O., Registrar, Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette. 

Hanawalt, Leslie L., Director of Admissions and Acting Registrar, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit. 

Hoekje, John C., Registrar, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 

Kessler, Clarence F., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Kreiter, Florence L., Registrar, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale. 

Linton, Robert S., Registrar, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

MacMorland, Wanda, Registrar, Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs. 

Pahl, Marvin F., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Albion College, Albion. 

Parrish, Molly, Registrar, Alma College, Alma. 

Rush, William A., Dean and Registrar, Adrian College, Adrian. 

Ruthven, Dr. Alexander G., President, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Sister Marie Arthur, Dean and Registrar, Nazareth College, Nazareth. 

Sister M. Blandina Stang, Registrar, Aquinas College, Grand Rapids. 

Sister Mary F, Brand, Aquinas College, Grand Rapids. 

Sister M. Leona Archambeau, Instructor, Mercy College, Detroit. 

Sister Mary Lidwina Reps, Registrar, Mercy College, Detroit. 

Sister M. Marilyn, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo. 

Skrocki, Rev. Edward S., Registrar, St. Mary's College, Orchard Lake. 

Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Trout, David McC., Registrar and Dean of Students, Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mount Pleasant. 

Williams, Marian, Statistician in the Registrar's Office, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Williams, Robert L., Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


MINNESOTA 


Baker, Rev. Damian B., Registrar, St. John’s University, Collegeville. 

Bly, John M., Registrar, St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

Brennun, Martha, Registrar, Concordia College, Moorhead. 

Creal, Mrs. Hazel H., Registrar, Rochester Junior College, Rochester. 

Gamelin, Francis C., Registrar-Elect, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter. 

Goodvin, Lucy E., Secretary, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Gormley, Donald J., Registrar, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul. 

Hall, John P., Registrar, Macalester College, St. Paul. 

Kirchhoefer, Esther E., Registrar, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter. 

Morris, Albert B., Registrar, State Teachers College, Mankato. 

Parker, Mabel E., Registrar, State Teachers College, Bemidji. 

Pettengill, True E., Acting Director of Admissions and Records and Recorder, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Richard, Brother H., Registrar, Saint Mary’s College, Winona. 

Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar, The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul. 

Sister Jeanne Marie Feldmann, College of St. Teresa, Winona. 

Sister Mary Keating, Registrar, College of St. Teresa, Winona. 

Sister Mercedes Ryan, Registrar, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth. 

Sister Viola, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Bickerstaff, Thomas A., Registrar, University of Mississippi, University. 
Bickerstaff, Mrs. T. A., Guest, University. 
Johnson, Charles R., Registrar and Vice-President, East Central Junior College, 
Decatur. 
Pulley, Mary, Registrar, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg. 
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MISSOURI 


Buck, Dallas C., Registrar and Assistant Dean, Wentworth Military Academy Junior 
College, Lexington. 

Canada, S. Woodson, Registrar, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Eubank, L. A., Dean of Faculty and Registrar, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville. 

Higgins, John J., Dean and Registrar, Rockhurst College, Kansas City. 

Hubbard, Noel, Registrar, School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla. 

James, Joseph B., Dean of the Faculty, William Woods College, Fulton. 

Jones, J. W., Dean and Registrar, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville. 

Mitchell, William R., Dean and Registrar, Missouri Valley College, Marshall. 

Moorman, Marguerite W., Assistant Registrar, Lincoln University, Jefferson City. 

Parker, William B., Registrar, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis. 

Poole, Mary E., Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

Ricketts, Martha C., Registrar, Central College, Fayette. 

Shofstall, W. P., Dean of Administration, Stephens College, Columbia. 

Sullivan, James B., Registrar, William Jewell College, Liberty. 

Wuller, Margaret J., St. Louis University, St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA 


Hayward, E. H., Registrar, Peru State Teachers College, Peru. 

Hansen, Paul V., Registrar, Dana College, Blair. 

Hickman, G. E., Registrar, Midland College, Fremont. 

Lea, Ruby E., Registrar, Union College, Lincoln. 

Luschei, Helen M., Registrar, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln. 

McGahey, Florence I., Assistant Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Oppenheim, Theodore S., Registrar, Doane College, Crete. 

Rosenlof, George W., Director of Admissions and University Examiner, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Smith, Alice C., Registrar, University of Omaha, Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Conant, Robert O., Registrar, Dartmouth College, Hanover. 


NEW JERSEY 
Jones, F. Taylor, Registrar, Drew University, Madison. 


NEW YORK 


Allen, John S., Director of Higher Education, University of the State of New 
York, Albany. 

Bradford, Eugene F., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. 

Crossman, Raymond F., Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse. 

Deters, Emma E., Registrar, University of Buffalo, Buffalo. 

Donovan, Alfred, Registrar, Manhattan College, New York. 

Dwenger, George H., Secretary, Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn. 

Hagemeyer, Frank H., Registrar, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Kastner, Elwood C., Registrar and Supervisor of Admissions, New York University, 
New York. 

Kennedy, Keith J., Registrar, Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

Larson, Arthur H., Secretary and Registrar, Eastman School of Music, University 
of Rochester, Rochester. 
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Schrader, Olive M., Registrar, College for Men and Graduate School, University of 
Rochester, Rochester. 
Space, Helen M., Registrar, Keuka College, Keuka Park. 
Titsworth, Waldo A., Registrar, Alfred University, Alfred. 
Wood, Constance H., Registrar, College for Women, University of Rochester, 
Rochester. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mayer, W. L., Director of Registration, North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, Raleigh. - 

Player, Willa B., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Bennett College, Greensboro. 

Wilson, Thomas J., Jr., Advisory Dean and Archivist, The University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Parrott, Alfred H., Registrar, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 
Soroos, Adolf, Registrar, State Teachers College, Valley City. 
Wilson, R. O., Registrar, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


OHIO 


Burgoyne, Helen H., Registrar, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 

Burke, Catherine A., Registrar, Sisters College of Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Castle, Sarah F., Registrar, Wilmington College, Wilmington. 

Butler, Alice L., Registrar, Western College, Oxford. 

Carrel, Marian V., Assistant Registrar, University of Toledo, Toledo. 

Clarke, Helen M., Assistant Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Cockins, Edith D., Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Conger, Allan C., Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 

Dilley, Frank B., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Ohio University, Athens. 

Fellinger, Raymond J., Registrar, Xavier University, Cincinnati. 

Goetsch, Walter R., Registrar, Fenn College, Cleveland. 

Harshman, Ralph G., Acting Registrar, Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green. 

Jameson, Matilda, Registrar, Cleveland College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 

Lower, Verna E., Registrar, Mount Union College, Alliance. 

McKnight, Carrie E., Registrar, Muskingum College, New Concord. 

Nudd, Willard E., Registrar, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland. 

Petcoff, Mrs. Hazel G., University Registrar, University of Toledo, Toledo. 

Petit, Herbert H., Registrar, John Carroll University, Cleveland. 

Renneker, George J., Dean and Registrar, University of Dayton, Dayton. 

Schaaf, Laurence J., Entrance Examiner, Capital University, Columbus. 

Schmidt, Richard H., Registrar, University of Akron, Akron. 

Schultz, George S., Director of Admissions, Capital University, Columbus. 

Smyser, William C., Registrar, Miami University, Oxford. 

Smyser, Mrs. W. C., Guest, Oxford. 

Southwick, Arthur F., Registrar and Placement Director, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster. 

Stanley, Edith, Registrar, Oberlin College, Oberlin. 

Williams, E. I. F., Registrar, Heidelberg College, Tiffin. 


OKLAHOMA 
Jones, Lester A., Registrar, Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City. 
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OREGON 
Pallett, Earl M., Registrar and Executive Secretary, University of Oregon, Eugene. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Boyle, Rev. Joseph I., Registrar, Villanova College, Villanova. 

Climenhaga, A. W., Dean and Registrar, Messiah College, Grantham. 

Daniels, John M., Director of Admissions, Director of Division of Student Person- 
nel, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Gebert, Herbert G., Registrar, Thiel College, Greenville. 

Hoffman, William S., Registrar, The Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

Madeleine, Mother Marie, Rosemont College, Rosemont. 

Marquardt, Carl E., College Examiner, The Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

St. Stephen, Mother Mary, Registrar, Rosemont College, Rosemont. 

Murphy, Maurice, Registrar, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 

Oberly, H. Sherman, Dean of Admissions, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Quick, J. Gilbert, University Registrar, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

Ramsey, Isabel, Recorder, Westminster College, New Wilmington. 

Rhoads, John M., Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Sister Anastasia Maria, Registrar, Immaculata College, Immaculata. 

Sister M. Catharine Joseph, History Professor, Immaculata College, Immaculata, 

Vanderzee, Margaret, Registrar, Wilson College, Chambersburg. 

White, Harold O., Registrar, Grove City College, Grove City. 

Wolfe, Charles R., Registrar and Dean of Admissions, Gettysburg College, Gettys- 
burg. 

Younger, Paul H., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Kelly, John G., Registrar, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
Metz, Gustave E., Registrar, Clemson College, Clemson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Doner, David B., Registrar, South Dakota State College, Brookings. 

Frankenfeld, Herman W., Registrar and University Examiner, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion. 

Frankenfeld, Mrs. H. W., Guest, Vermillion. 

Hauge, Ingvald B., Registrar, Augustana College, Sioux Falls. 

McIntire, Ella, Registrar, Huron College, Huron. 


TENNESSEE 


Gary, Annie B., Registrar, Southwestern, Memphis. 

McKinney, F. J. D., Registrar, Tennessee State College, Nashville. 

Provine, Robert C., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville. 

Ramsey, Hugh T., Registrar, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate. 

Ramsey, Mrs. H. T., Guest, Harrogate. 

Robinson, J. R., Registrar, George Peabody College, Nashville. 

Robison, R. M., Registrar, Memphis State College, Memphis. 

Smith, Mrs. Altie, Assistant Registrar, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 

Smith, Austin W., Dean and Registrar, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 

Stroop, John R., David Lipscomb College, Nashville. 

Thomason, R. F., Registrar, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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TEXAS 


Heaton, Homer L., Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, College Station. 
Hutton, S. W., Registrar, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 
Matthews, Edward J., Registrar and Dean of Admissions, The University of Texas, 


Austin. 
UTAH 


Thompson, Ronald B., Registrar, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Thompson, Mrs. Ronald B., Guest, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA 
Slusher, Clarice, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 


VERMONT 
Scobie, Jordan R., Registrar, Middlebury College, Middlebury. 


WASHINGTON 
Toner, Mrs, Ethelyn B., Acting Registrar, University of Washington, Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bledsoe, Luther E., Registrar, Marshall College, Huntington. 

Long, J. Everett, Acting Registrar, West Virginia University, Morgantown. 
McGraw, S. L., Registrar and Co-ordinator, Concord College, Athens. 
Noblin, Stuart, Registrar, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins. 

Quinlin, A. Frances, Recorder, Bethany College, Bethany. 


WISCONSIN 


Alexander, M. Belle, Freshman Admissions Secretary, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Bliese, Mrs. Capi, Clerk, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Cannon, Mrs. Helen G., Advanced Standing Secretary, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Hansen, Carl W., Commandant U. S. Armed Forces Institute, Madison. 

Hartman, Leone A., Assistant to Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Heim, Marie T., University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Kittleson, Helga, Transcript Clerk, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Melzer, Mrs. Mary L., Registrar, Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

Sister M. Andre, Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee. 

Sister M. Antonice, Viterbo College, Music Department, La Crosse. 

Sister Mary Dolorita, Registrar, Viterbo College, La Cross. 

Sister Mary Dominic, Registrar, Holy Family College, Manitowoc. 

Sister Mary Dominic, Dean, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 

Sister M. Edmund, Acting Registrar, Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee. 

Sister Mary Eunice, Registrar, Edgewood College, Madison. 

Sister Mary Ignatia, Registrar, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 

Sister M. Josepha, Librarian, Holy Family College, Manitowoc. 

Weirick, Bessie M., Registrar, Beloit College, Beloit. 


WYOMING 


McWhinnie, R. E., Registrar and Director of Admissions, University of Wyoming, 


Laramie. 
McWhinnie, Mrs. R. E., Guest, Laramie. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1914-1944 
Year No. of Members Year No. of Members 
1914 62 1931 754 
1915 100 1932 720 
1916 223 1933 705 
1917 140 1934 671 
1919 177 1935 671 
1920 194 1936 699 
1922 210 1937 722 
1924 299 1938 756 
1925 331 1939 784 
1926 384 1940 790 
1927 504 1941 802 
1928 622 1942 823 
1929 696 1943 814 
1930 749 1944 874 
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REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 
1910-1944 
Registrations Year Place President 
24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 
30 1911 Boston A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 
38 1912 Chicago A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 
23 1913 Salt Lake City *J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 
46 1914 Richmond E, J. Mathews, University of Texas 
55 1915 Ann Arbor *G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 
69 1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 
66 1917 Lexington *F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 
106 1919 Chicago A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
107 1920 Washington Ezra L. Gillis, University of Kentucky 
118 1922 St. Louis *A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 
160 1924 Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 
105 1925 Boulder T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 
155 1926 Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
214 1927 Atlanta *R. M. West, University of Minnesota 
253 1928 Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan. 
119 1929 Seattle C. E, Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 
250 1930 Memphis E. J. Grant, Columbia University 
252 1931 Buffalo J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 
282 1932 Chicago R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 
266 1933 Chicago J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
219 1934 Cincinnati F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 
245 1935 Raleigh K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 
309 1936 Detroit *Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
285 1937 Kansas City J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 
334 1938 New Orleans Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 
442 1939 New York Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 
325 1940 St. Louis William S. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 
State College 
404 1941 Chicago J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
316 1942 Chicago A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 
381 1944 Chicago J. R. Robinson, George Peabody College 


* Deceased 
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Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, G. Y. Short, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Alice J. Griffin, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, F. C. Onstott, Denver University, School of Commerce, Denver, Colo- 
tado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Gelhaus, Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Valerie C. Wickhem, University of Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, The Principia, Elsah 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Opal Thornburg, Earlham College, Richmond 
Secretary-Treasurer, Clarence L. Murray, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Laurence Woodruff, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Howard S. Higdon, Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Secretary, Florence Donohue, University of Detroit 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, William R. Howell, Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Daniels, Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary Pulley, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. A. Eubank, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 
Secretary, Orpha Stockard, Cottey College, Nevada 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
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NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. R. Eggers, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annette McNeely, Salem College, Winston-Salem 

NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Ella McIntire, Huron College, Huron, S.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 

N.D. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Edith Cockins, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Stanley, Oberlin College, Oberlin 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George Wadsack, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary, Margaret Maple, Pomona College, Pomona, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Alice Peck, Converse College, Spartanburg 
Secretary, Elizabeth Tribble, Anderson College, Anderson 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Hugh T. Ramsey, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Fred H. Junkin, Schreiner Institute, Kerrville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ailese Parten, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Ronald B. Thompson, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Secretary, Jeanne Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Secretary, Julius F. Prufer, Roanoke College, Salem 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, R. C. McMahon, State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
Secretary, Sister Mary Frances, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 
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Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as to qualifi- 
cations of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 
on In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. 


80, 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age, 48, A.M. and Ph.D. in education. Now em- 
ployed as director of personnel service and registrar, but interested in new position. Quali- 
fied in various functions: dean, personnel service, registrar, examiner, admissions officer. 
Has had experience of many years, including work as dean, director of personnel service, 
registrar, teacher of psychology and education in large private and public colleges. Also 
some experience in government service and business. Reply T, care Editor. (4) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—College and mangas ae school administrator desires position 
with lar ages responsibilities as dean or registrar. D. in education. Residence in Midwest, 
Sot, and West. Experienced in personnel services, yon programs, public relations, student 
publications, teaching, admissions. Now a college registrar with additional administrative 
duties. Address B, care Editor. (2) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman, 28, interested in position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar. 
A.B. degree, 1935. Graduate work, Columbia University. Six years as Recorder and Associate 
in Guidance and Personnel in liberal arts college. Reply FQ, care Editor. (4) 


PosITION WANTED:—Young lady desires position as registrar. B.S. degree. Registrar and 
teaching experience. Address HB, care Editor. 


POSITION WANTED:—Man, 37, nine years in ministry, Th.M. degree, desires position: 
assistant registrar, registrar, student dean, combined or not with teaching Religion in church 
affiliated college or university, preferably Methodist. Slight experience in college guidance 
work, as prison psychologist, and as personnel supervisor. Address W, care Editor. (2) 
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Final Mark, the, considered as a Syn- 
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—A Note, 101-102 
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486-491 
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Modern Foreign Languages in Post-War 
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Music Instruction in State Universities, 
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Naval Personnel, the education and 
training of, 355-359 

Navy Education Program and Academic 
Credit, the, 426-433 

Navy V-12 Program, the, 161-169 

Negroes, graduate and professional edu- 
cation for, 191-205 


Old Age and Survivors Benefits, college 
plans for, 18-26 


Palfrey, Thomas R.: Organization, Ad- 
ministrative Procedures, and Instruc- 
tional Methods in Army Service 
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170-180 
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